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17 mg*‘tar;* 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:79 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














The new Mazda RX Just one look 


and you'll see its incredible value 


versus Porsche 924 or Datsun 280 ZX. 





Think for a moment of all 
you expect in a fine sports car. 
Then compare your expecta- 
| tions with all you get in the 
new Mazda RX-7. 

The sleek style you expect 
is all there. Including many 
new exterior refinements. The 
look is clean and functional. In 
fact, the RX-7’s aerodynamics 
have never been better. Inside, 
there’s a new instrument 
cluster and more-convenient 
gear-shift lever. 








The performance you expect 
is also there. 0 to 60 happens in 
a quick 8.6 seconds. Handling 








is superb, too. The compact 

rotary engine is placed behind 
the front axle, for ideal weight 
distribution. 









see 


omer 






You expect good mileage. 
Instead, the front, mid-engine 
RX-7 offers great mileage. 24% 
better than last year. 


Zire SON, me 


hwy mpg 

Of course, you also ex 
a lot of features. And our long 
list won't disappoint you in 
the least. 

The new RX-7 does, how- 
ever, come with one thing most 
people don’t expect. A price 
that makes it an absolutely 
astonishing value. 
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The RX-7 GS comes with all 
this. And more. 

+ 2-speaker AM/FM stereo 
radio * Power antenna «5- 
speed overdrive transmission 

* Steel-belted radials * Dual re- 
mote-control sideview mirrors 
* Halogen headlights » Front 
and rear stabilizer bars * Ana- 
logue quartz clock * Tachometer 
* Remote-control fuel filler 
door release * Electric remote 
hatch release * Power-assisted 
front disc, self-adjusting rear 

‘| drum brakes 


ost eeesQ495" 





| *EPA estimates for comparison purposes. 


Your mileage may vary with trip length, 
speed and weather. The actual highway 
mileage will probably be less. California, 
Est. mpg., 30 Est. hwy. mpg. 

**Manufacturer’s suggested retail price for 
RX-7 GS. Actual prices set by dealers. 
Taxes, license, freight, options (alloy 
wheels $320-$325) and other dealer 
charges extra. Prices may change with- 
out notice. Availability at dealers of 
vehicles with specific features may vary. 
Mazda’s rotary engine licensed by 
NSU-WANKEL. 


The more you look, 
| the more youlike. | 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


f there is any truth to the old maxim that there is a direct cor- 
relation between musical virtuosity and mathematical wiz- 
ardry, then retiring Time Inc. Group Vice President, Mag- 
azines, Arthur Keylor is a case in 
point. He came to this company 32 
years ago as a young man with a horn 
(best schoolboy trumpet player in 
New England) and a Harvard Busi- 
ness School degree. He has been mak- 
ing beautiful music ever since his first 
days in the comptroller’s department, 
where, he recalls, “I had little knowl- 
edge of accounting, but there I was 
closing the books.” 
Last week he concluded on a high 
note eight years as head of Time Inc.’s 
magazine division. Under his aegis 


that segment of the company expe- Arthur W. Keylor and Kelso F. Sutton 


rienced remarkable growth. MONEY, 

PEOPLE and DISCOVER were launched, LIFE was reborn, and 
Time Inc.’s magazine revenues tripled, to $1 billion. Of those 
achievements, Keylor is proudest of the successful birth of PEO- 
PLE, which now has a circulation of 2.3 million. Says he: “When 
we set out to launch PEOPLE nothing like it had ever been 
tried before. You get a much greater sense of pride when you're 
breaking new ground the whole way.” 


Index 


8 

Cover: Hail Colum- 
bia, the space shuttle, 
a stark quartet of 
domes and turrets that 
revives dreams and 
raises the same ques- 
tion about the U.S. 
space program that it 
symbolizes for the new 
Administration; Will 











THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Talented people and the quality of their work are, accord- 
ing to Keylor, the two essential ingredients of a successful mag- 
azine. That, in essence, could be a self-portrait. Beyond the 
prodigious contributions he has made as one of the major per- 
sonalities in the publishing industry, he has affected all of us 
who have worked alongside him. The force of his unbounded en- 

reotva: thusiasm and energy and his total pro- 
fessionalism have become something 
of an in-house legend. And he brought 
these same qualities not only to his 
job but to such avidly pursued avo- 
cations as golf and skiing, at which 
he excels. 

Keylor’s successor is Kelso F. Sut- 
ton—not much of a musician but a 
tested manager. Sutton, who came to 
Time Inc. in 1961 after graduating 
from Harvard, served as TIME gen- 
eral manager before becoming a Time 
Inc. vice president and the corporate 
circulation director in 1972 and pub- 
lisher of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED in 
1978. He is committed to maintaining Arthur Keylor’s heady 
pace. Citing his former boss’s role as a leader in one of the coun- 
try’s “few remaining growth industries,” Sutton says, “we in- 
tend to stay well ahead of the pack.” 
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Cover: Photograph by Susan Greenwood—Gamma/ Liaison. 
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Louise Nevelson: 
Having created many 
uniquely poetic struc- 
tures, including her 
Own persona, the 
grande dame of Amer- 
ican sculpture is past 
80 and still sailing 
through life and work 


24 

World: Trying one 
more time, the Carter 
Administration serves 
Tehran with its final 
hostage offer.» A 
leader's rise and a 
widow's fall in China. 
> Reassessing Eu- 
rope’s welfare states. 


¥ 





it fly? See NATION. 
17 36 41 
Nation Education Television 
Washington waits for France cuts back on Marshall McLuhan, 
Reagan.» Bushdis- graduate school pro- the scholar who ex- 


cusses his new job. 

> The Snowbelt siz- 
les over a presiden- 
tial report. 


$3 


Sport 

Vince Dooley’s Geor- 
gia Bulldogs beat 
Notre Dame, 17-10, 
to win the Sugar Bowl 
and their first nation- 
al championship. 


grams in the human- 
ities. » In Charleston, 
S.C., a fuss over 
busing. 


S57 

Press 

John Lennon is 
mourned in print and 
on air, in good taste 
and bad.» The New 
Yorker is a troubled 
paradise. 


plained the electronic 
age to itself (“The me- 
dium is the mes- 
sage”), dies at 69. 


60 

Economy & Business 
After a controversial 
year, the Soviet grain 
embargo has yet to 
bite deeply. » Ex- 
pense accounts, Japa- 
nese style. 


> Racial hatred ina with unabated vigor. 
Paris suburb. See ART. 
43 44 Si 

Cinema Law 


The whole world is 
tuning in to short- 
wave radio, as new 


Four new comedies 
don’t provide much to 
laugh about, but mov- 


Three cases show that 
unjust verdicts can be 
righted, though never 


compact, inexpensive iegoersare flockingto completely. » Can 
sets are winning a them and laughing “undesirable” refu- 
fresh audience. just the same. gees be jailed? 

75 76 S Letters 
Religion Science 42 Medicine 

Now menofthecloth Fromsuperzappingto 45 Behavior 

are being sued for Trojan Horses,com- 52 Milestones 
malpractice,andare _ puter crooks show 56 People 

taking outinsurance _ ever fancier ways 73 Books 

policies to protect of stealing in the 

themselves. numbers, 
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‘THE PAPER CHASE. 


THIS DRAMATIC SERIES IS 
RETURNING FOR ANOTHER RUN. 


STARRING JOHN HOUSEMAN 
AS PROF. CHARLES W. KINGSFIELD, 
AND JAMES STEPHENS AS HART. 


FOR THIRTEEN WEEKS. 
CHECK YOUR LOCAL PBS LISTINGS. 


MAJOR FUNDING BY 
ATLANTIC RICHFIELD COMPANY. 


ARCO + 


























Northwest National Bank 


is Bell Fuels’ 
working financial partner. 


Northwest National 
has been helping Bell 
Fuels keep Chicago 
warm for 41 years. 
Bell Fuels is now one 
of the largest inde- 
pendent distributors 
of petroleum products 
in the Midwest with 
sales exceeding 
$100,000,000 last year under the direction of 
Robert Troch, Jr., President. 

“Northwest National Bank has been Bell 
Fuels’ bank for as long as | can remember. My dad 
banked with Fred Heitmann and now | bank with 
his son, Scott. They ve helped us buy our inven- 
tory; through the years weve established a 
multi-million dollar line of credit. For my money's 
worth, there's no other bank like Northwest 
National. It's conveniently located so | don't have 
to waste time fighting my way into the Loop. The 
service is always good and fast, and I consider 





their banking 

advice both expert 
and sound. That's 
why for 41 years 
Northwest National 
Bank has been Bell's 
working financial 
partner.” 

Does your busi- 
ness need a working 
financial partner? We can help you with everything 
from corporate trust services to international bank- 

ing. Northwest National, together with the other 
Lane Banks, can help you achieve long and short 
range goals. The Lane Banks offer you one of the 
largest banking resources in Illinois, with a com- 
bined lending capability in excess of $9,000,000. 
A resource that is available to help your business 
grow and prosper. Northwest National Bank knows 
how to make your money work for you. Call Scott 
Heitmann at 777-7700, extension 588 today and 
find out what the working bank can do for you. 


the working bank . 
Any northwest national 





MEMBER FDIC 


bank atanebax a 


Main Office: Cicero Facility 


Austin Facility 


3985 Milwaukee Avenue.Chicago, Il 60641 4150 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. |L 60641 4825 N. Austin Avenue. Chicago. 60630 


312/777-7700 


Copyright © 1980 Northwest National Bank 
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Lennon’s Legacy 


To the Editors 

John Lennon and his music [Dec. 22] 
were like a great parade—gaudy yet 
sweet, Outrageous yet poignant, raunchy 
yet delicate. And, like all parades, it 

passed by too quickly 
Mary A. Sarno 
Philadelphia 


The music didn’t die. Only the man 
did 

Moira Ryan 

Hoboken, N.J 


The painting of John Lennon by Dan 
Maffia depicts him as I saw him: a bit ar- 
rogant, confident, but forever young 

Frances R. Boyd 
Rockford, Ill. | 





Does no one have the guts to call John 
Lennon what he was: a media-wise, ex- 
| istentialist Pied Piper who helped lead | 
countless kids down the rocky rathole of 
drugs, rebellion and purposelessness? 
Vern Boerman 
South Holland, Ill. 


As a teen-ager in 1964, I contracted 
“Beatlemania,” a condition that appears 
to be permanent. The Beatles meant good 
music and good clean fun. I’m glad I had 
them instead of some of the other diver- 
sions of the teen years 

Camille Emig 
Edwardsville, Ill. 





The Handgun Menace 

I have solidified my long-held con- 

viction that the only purpose for a hand- 

gun [Dec. 22] is to kill human beings. 
Hunters do not hunt with handguns. Ar- | 
mies do not war with handguns. 

James B. Patterson 

Novato, Calif. 


National Rifle Association, and I believe 
there is no doubt that a chief culprit of vi- 


| 
I am a hunter and a member of the 


Letters 


olent crimes in America is the easy avail- 
ability of cheap handguns 

But the advocates of handgun control 
have made no effort to convince Amer- 
ican hunters that they have nothing to 
fear from the passage of federal legisla- 


| tion designed to curb the spread of hand- 


guns. Until such assurances are forthcom- 

ing, efforts to limit the availability of 

handguns will continue to be unsuccessful, 

and the threat posed by the armed crim- 
inal will continue to hang over all of us 

Bobby D. Burnett 

Munday, Texas 


The liberals are crying gun control 
The conservatives are crying capital pun- 
ishment. Me, I’m just crying 

Gale Quatannens 
Purdys, N.Y 


Curing the Blah-Blah-Blahs 

A fervent amen to Frank Trippett’s 
Essay, “Time to Reflect on Blah-Blah- 
Blah” [Dec. 22]. Being an avid baseball 


| fan, I find it excruciating to have to lis- 


ten to the patter of a sports announcer 

who seems to choose the most awkward 

time of the game to give out with a rush 
of statistics that go back 20 years or so 

Walter J. McGuire 

Mesilla, N. Mex 


It took Frank Trippett 1,240 words | 


to tell everyone else they talk too much 
Bob Meals 
Peoria, Ill 





Double Standard 
Having read about the controversy 
over the nomination of General Alexan- 


der Haig for Secretary of State [Dec. 22] | 


and the qualms about the man’s integ- 
rity, I am astonished at the double stan- 
dard involved. Where were those critical 
voices when he was appointed Supreme 
Commander of NATO? A man_ good 
enough for this post ought to be good 
enough for Secretary of State. 

Nils Persson 

Copenhagen 





Murder in El Salvador 

Where is the outcry over the brutal 
murder of four American citizens in El 
Salvador [Dec. 15]? Is this less of a crime 


than the holding of American hostages 
in Iran? Even if El Salvador's military 


was not directly involved this time, the 
country does not deserve our support. 

Everett Ward 

Grantsville, Utah 


The prospect of a Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s supporting the blatantly repres- 


sive governments of Central America on | 


the sole merit of being anti-Communist 
makes me very depressed. While I don’t 
particularly like Communism, the oppo- 
site extreme can be as bad. My brother. 
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INFLATION IS 
EVERYBODY'S 
HEADACHE! 


Find relief in this 
free booklet. Write: 
"Dollars and Sense” 


Pueblo, Colorado, 
81009 
Wecan __ 
all beat i 
inflation |) 
if we just ale, 
use our 
dollars 
and sense. 

sie. 

emt 





US Departments of Agnculture, Commerce 











U.S. Ski Team 
The struggle to win never ends. 


The Olympics are over. But there’s the World Cup and 200 other races to come 
On five continents. Against the toughest competition in the world. So the U.S. Ski 
Team needs you. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams are not subsidized by the government.Team mem 
bers invest years of their lives training to win. But they're going nowhere unless you 
help. Please send your tax-deductible donations to the U.S. Ski Educational US 


Foundation, Box 100M, Park City, Utah 84060 
Please help. Aji 








LECTRIC SHAVE 
MAKES YOUR BRISTLES STAND UP 
FOR A CLOSER SHAVE. 


Lectric Shave is putting its money where your 
face is. Here’s the deal: apply Lectric Shave" to 
one side of your face. Then use your electric 
razor. Compare the Lectric Shave side with the 
dry side. The Lectric Shave side should feel 
closer, smoother. That's because Lectric 
Shave makes your beard stand up. So you 
shave closer, faster, with less irritation. 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 





El 








| of their history: that their “New World 
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who was working with the Indian people 
in Guatemala, was murdered last October 
after being kidnaped in broad daylight by 
persons who, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, are members of the Guatemala se- 
curity forces. I applaud Ambassador 
White's efforts in El Salvador 
Claudia Stoscheck 
Van Etten, N.Y 





Stalwart Spectator 

I would like to draw your attention to 
one error in your excellent article 
(Dec. 15] on conservative and neoconser- 
vative opinion magazines: the circulation 
of the American Spectator is not 22,500 but 
over 31,000. According to a recent article 
in the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, the 
American Spectator is the only opinion 
magazine of “any ideological inclination 

that is increasing its circulation.” 
Ronald E. Burr 
Publisher, the American Spectator 
Bloomington, Ind 


Agrarians Reconsidered 
Congratulations to Melvin Maddocks 
for his fine American Scene on the Agrar- 
ian writers [Dec. 8]. However, I do not 
agree that Robert Penn Warren is the 


| South’s answer to Robert Frost. Never 


Warren is the more demanding poet, and 
for that reason will never enjoy Frost's 
popularity. While the landscape of Ken- 
tucky remains central to much of War- 
ren’s best poetry, the Agrarian movement 
was only one stage in his art. 

William F. Neal 

Tannersville, Va 


Your paean to the Agrarians is a re- 


| minder of just how willfully blind South- 


ern intellectuals were and are. Of all the 
Southern writers, only the greatest of 
them, William Faulkner, had the cour- 
age to examine the true paradox of the | 
South—the julep-sipping Southern gentle- 
man who bought and sold human beings. 
The Agrarians ignored the dominant fact 


Eden” fed upon an evil far greater than 
the industrialization they lament 
Alicia Rasley 
Indianapolis 





Ellis Island Revisited 


Re your piece on the hopes and fears 

of new arrivals at Ellis Island (Dec. 15): 

Ten years ago, along with my Belgian 

family, I entered this great country as an 

immigrant aboard a Boeing 707 jet; we de- 

barked safely at New York’s J.F.K. In- 

ternational Airport, no questions asked 
America, I love you 

Marcel G. Gustin 

Portland, Ore. 





| Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- | 


ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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“At Western International Hotels, we learned 
that 49 percent of frequent travelers surveyed 
use National Yellow Pages when seeking 
‘800’ numbers for hotel reservations?” 


— Ron LaRue 


Director of Advertising 
and Public Relations 
Western International Hotels 










in some 100 metropolitan telephone 
directories to reach frequent travelers. In 
11 regional sales office cities, custom 
trademark headings are placed along 
with bold listings 

But that isn't all the story. According 
to LaRue, Western International Hotels in 
the U.S. and Canada (they also have two 
dozen hotels in glamorous locations all 
over the world) collectively spend 
another $300,000 in individual Yellow 
Pages advertising programs, with quarter 
page display ads, display trademark 
headings and trademark listings, 
promoting specialty restaurants, banquet 
facilities and other services locally and 
regionally, 

Western International Hotels is just one 
more success story that proves the power 
of National Yellow Pages advertising. Ask 
your advertising agency how you can build 
an effective cost-efficient National Yellow 
Pages program, or get a list of authorized 
selling representatives by writing or calling 
NYPSA headquarters. 


“We were spending 
$50,000 a year on our 
‘800’ number advertising 
in selected Yellow Pages 
directories around the 
country and in Canada,” LaRue said, 
“and we wondered if it was working 
to our advantage 

“A random survey of 1,000 affluent 
frequent travelers produced a 53 percent 
return. Sixty-eight percent of the 
respondents said they used ‘800 
numbers when making an out-of-town 
hotel reservation in the United States and 
Canada, and 49 percent of them usually 
or sometimes got those numbers from 
National Yellow Pages advertising 
messages. 

“We established the criteria, did the 
survey, confirmed our beliefs and 
redirected the campaign. It really paid off 
for us.” 

Today, Seattle-based Western 
International, through its advertising 
agency, Cole & Weber, places bold listings 





NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
888 W. BIG BEAVER ROAD 
TROY, MICHIGAN 48084 


The medium that puts the “closing touch” 
on your marketing/media plan. 
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in Wellsboros history will be. 
-Something no thicker than 
a human hair. 
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You could easily mistake Wellsboro, traffic than conventional copper lines. 
Pennsylvania for other small American towns. And these lines, which cost less than 

But not long ago, Wellsboro (population: copper, aren't subject to noise interference 
4,003) made history. from nearby power lines, as copper lines are. 

It put an optical fiber telephone system It was an ITT scientist who first made 
into commercial everyday use. optical fibers practical. 

We should explain that optical fibers are And ITT people, working with the Rural 
threads of ultra-pure glass as thin as a Electrification Administration and Common- 
human hair. wealth Telephone, brought fiber optics to 

And over them, telephone signals canbe Wellsboro. 
transmitted by laser light. Mind you, Wellsboro may still not loom 

What's so great about optical fibers? as large in history as that other Pennsylvania 
Well, if you wind them into acable, youhave town, Getty ; 

a miracle telephone line. But fc sboro (and America) it's 

Which can carry far more telephone something well 1 ering. 

The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 
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| are plentiful. Pretty heady stuff for a nation that some contend | since its authority is largely unchallenged. As a result, modern 
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Ai = 5 a 9 
iming High in’81 
Like the U.S., the space shuttle Columbia is looking up as the year begins 


: t was mighty considerate of NASA to roll out Columbia a full | been more interested in short-term profits than in research. Gov- 





three months before it shoots into the future. Everyone needs | ernment regulations have been too restrictive, science education 
a lift in January, and here, magically, comes this stark quar- | too lax. But the decline is also due to the cautionary voice of cit- 
tet of domes and turrets rising like a restored castle out of | izens,a voice grown stronger in the past several years as the rami- 
the Florida flats. The timing is impeccable. As the Reagan Ad- | fications of what science can achieve have become clearer and 
ministration lumbers into place, so too this other new machine | more frightening. Harvard’s Daniel Bell has pointed out that 
—huge, untried, ambitious (albeit with limited maneuverability); | most of America’s early inventors—Eli Whitney, Edison, the 
designed to aid national defense, to boost Big Business, to re- | Wright brothers—were tinkerers with tunnel vision. They could 
store U.S. eminence in a domain once its own; a reviver of old | afford to be; life was not seen as a continuum in those days. 
dreams; a boon to upward mobility. The same question applies | Today’s inventors must be true scientists, responsible to 
to both vehicles: Will they fly? the public health as well as to the private muse. The country 
In Columbia’s case the question is a bit needling. A mon- | has grown wary of innovation, of simply doing things because 
ument to Murphy’s Law, the great white Batmobile that will | they are possible. Indeed, some people will regard the good ship 
be piloted by Astronauts John Young and Robert Crippen is | Columbia with squinting eyes, and long for the simplicity and ro- 
already two years behind its timetable and $3.6 billion over | mance of the past. 
budget. Only a year ago workmen had di- The odd thing is that Columbia does not en- 
agnosed the ship’s ailment as “smallpox,” a tirely evoke the romance of the future either. 
reference to the holes left in its outer shell The nature of its promise is mixed, since part 
when heat-dissipating tiles~ became unglued. of its immediate purpose is to sprinkle the void 
At one time or another, the entire project be- with whirling gizmos, including a couple of spies. 
came unglued. Perhaps it was prophetic that Yet the other side of its promise is shimmering. 
the task force proposing the space shuttle back Only astronauts operating from a space shuttle 
in 1969 was headed by Vice President Spiro could create the ferris wheel depicted in 200/, 
Agnew. In any case, Columbia offers in its fash- could build a celestial city within and 
ion a symbol not only of the Reagan Ad- P against the dark. 
ministration, but of the U.S. as it rolls into . \ A In short, the future rides with this ve- 
the "80s—way behind schedule, well over bud- § @ hicle. Unlike its predecessors, Columbia is 
get, its hopes, as ever, riding on machines. 5 not a one-shot deal. It represents the long haul, 
Yet the hopes are surprisingly and jus- oe and it will be responsible for settling the ter- 
tifiably high. The economy is supposed to ritory. At the moment, the shuttle offers some- 
be on its last legs, but that would be hard thing for everyone—for the Defense Depart- 
to prove looking across the country as the coun- ment, NASA, science, business and the nation as 
try itself looks toward the new year. In Nash- a whole. What uses will eventually be made of 
ville a new museum will open in June, thus com- its offerings remain to be seen. The fascinating 
pleting the $40 million James K. Polk Center thing, after all these years, is that the prospects 
for the Performing Arts. The National Aquar- are as various as they are in any pioneering ven- 
ium in Baltimore, whose projected cost is $21.5 ture, with the same potentialities for wonder 
million, is scheduled to open on July 1. Los Angeles will focus | and idiocy. A machine makes no promises; only a man can do 
its bicentennial celebrations on creating apartments and day | that. 
care centers for the poor. Chicago, Minneapolis and New York When John Donne looked around the 17th century (the 
City are teeming with construction sites. Orlando's internation- | time when science seized the world from the church), he was dis- 
al airport will add a new $3 million terminal; Louisiana will | mayed that the new scientific discoveries were calling “all in 
open a $700 million offshore oil port. So go the examples, which | doubt.” These days science calls nothing in doubt but itself, 








has lost its self-assurance. fears lie not so much in what is “in doubt” but rather in what 
In fact, that self-assurance has simply been modified. Amer- | there is no doubt about—the destruction of the past and the 
ican inventiveness, once the very source of its confidence, is cer- | human capacity to replicate it. For all the dreams it carries, Co- 
tainly not what it was in the days when the country came up | lumbia has that same capacity. Like the decade ahead of it, the 
with the safety pin or the Ford. But reports of its death have | vessel may be contemplated with hope or with dread, but there 
been greatly exaggerated. While West Germany and Japan have _ is no “doubt” about its ability to justify either. 
sent a competitive shiver into American industries in recent That may be the best thing about it. That may be the best | 
vears, the U.S. has still managed to produce such things as the | thing about the ‘80s as well. Clarity is rarely the stuff of 
Xerox, the transistor, the laser and the microchip. A lotof Yan- | dreams, but there is something oddly inspiring about knowing 
kee ingenuity is spent, to be sure, on diverting gadgetry, such as | one’s frailties; about recognizing who one is and where one 
& projected palm-size phone and a vacuum cleaner with a mem- | came from; about acknowledging that your tiles can fall off, 
ory (a seemingly gratuitous burden). But recent developments | that you cost too much, and that you travel with mixed mo- 
in medicine, such as the hybridoma cells for cancer treatment | tives. No other country in the world at this time could have 
and the creation of insulin through genetic engineering, are mak- | produced the space shuttle, and there is short-term pride to 








ing the 1980s look boldly promising. be taken in that. But pride must survive the long haul too. Soon 
The decline in American inventiveness that has occurred is | enough the US. will see just how far—or if—it can rise above 
due to several factors, including the point that companies have | its present limitations. —By Roger Rosenblatt 





Russell Bronson—Palm Beach Post 











Milk Run 
To the 
Heavens 


A round-trip truck and 
bus for space 


ail Columbia, officially designated 

a Space Transportation System 

(S.T.S.), and known as the space 
shuttle or the shuttle orbiter for short. The 
shuttle, to make it even shorter, is the most 
powerful and complicated craft ever put 
together by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The Apollo cap 
sules that went to the moon are Model T 
artifacts in comparison. Columbia, with 
booster rockets and fuel tank, weighs 2.7 
million Ibs.; it ts controlled by computers 
loaded with more than 600,000 lines of ex 
quisitely precise program codes; it has 
pumps the size of trash cans that can dis- 


charge superheated gases at the rate of 
half a ton a second. Barring the reality of 


flying saucers, Columbia is the most am- 
bitious and versatile spacecraft ever con 
trived. Heretofore, space explorers have 
had to blast payloads into the heavens 
with rockets that later burned up, falling 
back to earth in showers of shrinking frag- 
ments. The shuttle will honor round-trip 
reservations, going up and coming down 
intact, not once, but time and time again 
if all goes well, reducing the cost of work 
ing in space and vastly increasing its pos 
sibilities. Columbia ts designed to ascend 
like a rocket, orbit as an all-purpose 


freight truck and passenger bus, ward off 


melting re-entry temperatures with an ar- 
mor of glazed silica tiles, then land like 
an airplane—or like an 80-ton glider 

The Columbia seems out of this world 
even on earth, suggesting something the 
Wright brothers might have come up with 
if they had been utterly ignorant of aero 
dynamics. (“Wilbur, why don’t we put 
some little wings on that silo?” “Let's give 
it a try, Orville.”) Actually, the space 
shuttle brings to mind a bloated, brick- 
covered DC-9, except that when 
stacked” (as the space people say) on the 
launch pad with its enormous fuel tank 
and two crayon-shaped rocket boosters 
it forms a surreal ensemble that could eas- 
ly be passed off as the Intergalactic Hil- 
ton in a hokey sci-fi movie 

Yet the Columbia looked gorgeous 


I 


less, to Its creators who watched 
g with the first scheduled pilots 
John Young and Robert Crippen—as it 


mbered onto its pad at Florida’s Cape 








Canaveral one chilly day last week. Said 


Nation 





Framed in the doorway of the Vertical Assembly Building, Columbia starts its journey 


At the speed of 1 m.p.h., Columbia moves down the causeway toward its launch pad 
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| 
| NASA Director Robert Frosch: “We are 
now at the threshold of a new capability 
to investigate the universe.” 

The shuttle that is to orbit at speeds 
up to 17,500 m.p.h. was trundled to its lift- 
off site on a massive crawler-tractor that 
took 7/4 hours to creep the 34 miles from 
the Kennedy Space Center’s immense Ve- 
hicle Assembly Building. NASA’s delight 
could be detected as far away as Hous- 
ton. There, a technician watching 
the proceedings on television at 
the Johnson Space Center ex- 
claimed what many felt: “Hey! 
This is for real! We're back to 
launching birds again.” It has 
been a long time between shots. 

Indeed, NASA has not sent a 
man aloft since July 1975, when 
three astronauts docked with two 
Soviet cosmonauts. Since then, 
manned spaceflight has been 
strictly a Kremlin monopoly. The 
Soviets have flown 19 manned 
missions, staying aloft as long as 
185 days and performing numer- 
ous scientific experiments. 

Given that American time 
| out, small wonder that Columbia 
| somehow looked triumphant just 
| resting on its pad, and never mind 
that it was two years late getting 





to the launch site. It was a mar- 
vel, all political, financial and en- 
gineering realities considered, 
that the shuttle was there at all 
Since its conception in the 1960s, 
there were doubts that the shut- 
tle orbiter would ever come into 
being. In 1972, President Richard 
Nixon gave the project an unen- 
thusiastic nod by asking a skep- 
tical Congress for $5.15 billion 
For eight Sisyphean years after 
North American Rockwell (now 
Rockwell International) got the 
prime contract, construction 
turned out to be a torment of too 
little money, hence too little plan- 
ning; too many disasters, hence 
too many delays. Even some space 
enthusiasts began to suspect that nothing 
was sure to reach the stratosphere in the 
program except the shuttle’s cost, now at 
$8.8 billion, $1 billion (20%) over the ini- 
ual estimate after allowing for inflation 
Soon the critics were sneering at the shut- 
tle as “America’s Space Lemon.” 

But now there it loomed against the 
Auantic sky, glistening with promise, its 
recoverable rockets already fueled or 
“hot,” its dominating and disposable main 
fuel tank soon to be filled with 139,000 
gal. (1.3 million Ibs.) of liquid oxygen and 
370,000 gal. (224,000 Ibs.) of liquid hy- 
drogen. And it already was jampacked 
with the biggest dreams yet conjured up 
for extraterrestrial fulfillment. NASA’s 
hope is that Columbia and three improved 
versions now in various stages of produc- 
ion will give the U.S. a regular commut- 
er service to space in the 1980s. The shut- 
tle is envisioned as a hot-shot, to-and-fro 
pickup truck of a vehicle, a craft whose 
65,000-Ib. cargo hold will enable it to put 
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a space lab into position, manned and 
ready to go, as well as to carry up sat- 
ellites and other payloads for science, for 
commerce, for military purposes. Says 
NASA’s Jesse Moore, who is coordinating 
the 47 flights already fully booked for the 
Columbia: “Once we're in operational 
phase and can guarantee a flight sched- 
ule, the commercial opportunities are 
enormous.” 
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Columbia resting on huge launcher platform that dwarfs workers 


With room for three scientists besides 
the crew of four, the shuttle would be a 
quick way up for repairmen who would 
pop outside to get al equipment already 
orbiting. Futurists think of the shuttle as 
a first practical step toward the industri- 
alization of space. There has been no 
stampede for commercial reservations, 
but there is no doubt that the shuttle could 
carry factory parts up, and products back, 
as easily as the satellites already on its 
schedule. Says NASA Associate Adminis- 
trator Glynn S. Lunney: “The shuttle will 
be like an orbiting Cape Canaveral.” 


ull, Dream No. | is simply to get 
Ss": shuttle up, into orbit and then 


safely back to earth on a 2.8-mile- 
long landing strip at the Kennedy Space 
Center or another at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California—or even, in an emer- 
gency, one at the White Sands Missile 
Test Range in New Mexico. Fulfilling this 
feat cannot be breezily taken for granted 

















One sobering fact is that the Columbia, 
unlike every other U.S. spacecraft, will 
be launched without having undergone 
unmanned test flights in space; to bring 
it back alive, the astronauts must go along 
on the very first trip. If only for that rea- 
son, the launch may be the riskiest NASA 
has ever undertaken. The odds? John 
Naugle, NASA’s former top scientist and 
now a consultant, calls the chance for 
success a “sporting 
proposition.” But Kenneth 
Kleinknecht. the shuttle orbiter 
manager, insists that there will 
be no launch until every risk 
has been minimized. Says Klein- 
knecht: “If we don’t have the con- 
fidence, we won't fly it.” 

With a little bit of luck, and 
much more than a little final test- 
ing and adjusting, the Columbia 
team could attempt a launch as 
early as March, though a later 
date is more likely. Full-throated 
jubilation over Columbia must 
wait—and perhaps wait some 
more—yet the sheer presence of 
the shuttle on the pad at long last 
charged Kennedy Space Center, 
and the space community in gen- 
eral, with a mood of revived ex- 
pectancy and muted exultation 
No hats in the air and no drinks 
all around as in the old days of A- 
O.K. lift-offs and jubilant splash- 
downs. Still, the spirit of the NASA 
people was lifted by a palpable 
shot of what Kleinknecht calls 
“the Apollo spirit, the stuff that 
made Apollo work.” Says he: “I 
think we've got it going again.” 

“The space shuttle is the U.S.’s 
launching pad into a new era of 
space research and manufactur- 
ing,” says President Karl Harr Jr 
of the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation. As such, it could help 
the nation reclaim the leadership 
in manned spaceflight that it has 
never relinquished in unmanned 
explorations, such as those of Ve- 
nus, Saturn and Jupiter. Says NASA En- 
gineer Robert Gray. mindful of the So- 
viet advances in recent years: “The shuttle 
is revolutionary, We'll catch up fast.” 

Columbia and the space-shuttle sys- 
tem it introduces could contribute sub- 
stantially to the domestic economy, ex- 
tend U.S. capacities to find mineral 
resources on earth, survey the oceans, 
keep track of weather patterns and help 
bring solar energy down to earth. The 
most compelling of the early projects for 
the shuttle will be placing in orbit in 1985, 
if all goes well, a 22.500-lb. telescope that, 
free of the haze of the earth, will be able 
lo see seven times farther than the world’s 
most powerful instruments and perhaps 
solve some riddles of the universe. 

The military uses of the shuttle are 
not all obvious or unclassified but do clear- 
ly include the role of setting out satellites 
for surveillance and warning systems. De- 
vices planted in the heavens by the shut- 
Ue could also guide missiles to a bull’s- 
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s commander of Apollo | 
16, John Young was 
walking on the moon on 
April 21, 1972, when Mis- 
sion Control radioed the 
good news: the U.S. House of 
Representatives had just ap- 
proved funding for a space 
shuttle program. Looking 
like a great panda in his 
space suit, Young jumped up 
and down and then saluted 
the American flag freshly 
staked into the moon. Pro- 
claimed Young as millions of 
TV viewers looked on: “The 
country needs that shuttle 
mighty bad.” 

Today, nearly nine years 
later, Young, now 50, is 
ready to command the Co- 
lumbia space shuttle on its maiden voyage, scheduled for 
March. A former Navy jet pilot who retired in 1976 with 
the rank of captain, Young logged four trips into outer space 
between 1965 and 1972. His co-pilot in Columbia will be 
Robert Crippen, 43, a Navy captain and jet pilot. The two 
have more than 12,000 hours flying time and an almost boy- 
ish sense of excitement about getting the chance to control 
the most sophisticated flying machine ever built 

Young and Crippen are just two of the 80 astronauts now 
being trained for shuttle flights at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center in Houston. Most were selected from more than 
11,000 applicants over the past three years. Of the group, 47 
are pilots and the rest are mission specialists—mostly scien- 
tists and physicians who will operate the equipment aboard 
the shuttle. The trainees include eight women, three blacks, 
one Hispanic, and the world’s first husband and wife astro- 
nauts, William and Anna Fisher. 

With the other pilots, Young and Crippen began full- 
time training in January 1978. Each has received 25 hours 
of formal instruction a week in such subjects as navigation 
and astronomy, but each also spends many more hours 
poring over what Astronaut Crew Trainer Thomas Kaiser 
calls the “cookbook”’—a 21-volume compendium of launch, 
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Aciconauta prectios practice escaping from shuttle in Florida waters 








Young (left) and Crippen in simulator look ahead to the real mission 





lEorbit and descent procedures 
for piloting Columbia that 
| will be on board during the 
flight. The manual is 
changed constantly; in the 
office shared by Young and 
Crippen is a stack of mim- 
eographed revisions 2% ft. 
high. The two men have also 
spent more than 1,200 hours 
working in elaborate mock- 
| ups of the Columbia’s flight 
decks, familiarizing them- 
selves with the maze of 
switches and the five com- 
puters that run the ship. 

To accustom themselves 
to the weightlessness of 
space, Young and Crippen 
have donned pressurized 
suits and entered a water 
tank, where they performed flight operations in an orbiter 
model. But perhaps the most important drills have involved 
the crucial moments of takeoff and landing. Unless the blast- 
off is precise, says Young, “you can almost leave the wings 
sitting on the ground. You have to thread that needle very 
carefully.” The risk in landing is that Columbia will swoop 
down with no power; there would thus be no way of cor- 
recting a mistake. 

To get a realistic sense of flying the shuttle, the two men 
are spending hours piloting a Boeing 707 to get the feel of a 
massive aircraft. They fly a nimble Gulfstream II outfitted 


3Se0n 








Crippen (left) and Young peer out from their cockpit 


with thrust reversers and side-force generators, to practice 
tricky touchdowns. They pilot a jet trainer adjusted to drop 
with a sudden lurch. The two pilots have also flown mission 
after mission in a simulator so realistic that three-dimension- 
al views of space and the earth are flashed in the cockpit win- 
dows. While testing the pilots, the planners make sure what- 
ever can go wrong does go wrong. 

“We've taken advantage of some of the delays to really 
put ourselves in a much better position to handle just about 
every contingency,” says Crippen. Adds Young: “For ex- 
ample, what if you lost two of the shuttle’s three main en- 
gines? The thinking was you had lost tne whole vehicle. But 
now we've found we could land.” 

Crippen likes to quote Young’s remark, “If you're not 
nervous, you don’t understand what’s happening.” But both 
men are looking forward eagerly to the moment when they 
will “thread the needle” with Columbia as they blast off | 
from Cape Canaveral and then come plummeting down for | 
their one and only pass at the runway 54 hours later. Says 
Young: “Unbelievable!” —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/Houston | 
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eye. Says Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown: “We plan to begin the transition 
of our operational spacecraft to shuttle 
launch by 1983. Our dependence on the 
shuttle will become critical.” 

Not only would the shuttle allow the 
U.S. to seed the skies with satellites more 
cheaply and accurately than it does now, 
it would permit astronauts to haul them 
aboard the craft for a return trip to the re- 
pair shop on earth. The shuttle would also 
give the U.S. the means of examining all 
satellite systems in orbit, although that is 
not its mission. Tampering with another 
nation’s satellite would be regarded as a 
hostile act with serious consequences, and 
would be done only in a wartime emergen- 
cy. Understandably, the Soviet Union is 
now working on its own shuttle system. 

The U.S. shuttle should trim the costs 
of space exploration, vital in an era of 
tight budgets for programs many argue 
are a luxury the U.S. can scarcely afford 
NASA’s accountants claim that the shut- 
tle will be able to place satellites into orbit 
at one-half to two-thirds the cost (upwards 
of $22 million) needed to do the job with 
conventional, expendable rockets. Many 
of Columbia’s promises are probably as 
unperceived as were some development 
problems. But surely its success would 
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help NASA regain some of the prestige and 
popular support that it needs to do half 
of what it would like to do 

A future with any luster at all would 
dazzle NASA in contrast to the notorious 
production history of the shuttle orbiter 
Many of the troubles that cropped up dur- 
ing the shuttle production can be tracked 
to the fact that the agency was barely 
making do on little more than subsistence 
funding at the very time it wanted to move 
into shuttle development. NASA thought 
the project might run to $8 billion. Still, 
when offered some $3 billion less than 
that, the agency faked optimism, took the 
money and kicked off the work. 

Says ex-NASA Scientist Noel Hinners, 
now head of the National Air and Space 
Museum: “To take on a technological 
challenge like the shuttle with penny- 
pinching as its major goal was just plain 
stupid. If you are going to break tech- 
nological ground, you can’t design to 
cost.” NASA was determined to try, how- 
ever, and produced a calamitous mess 

The worst mishaps kept turning up 
in the most vital and touchy parts of the 
shuttle: the engines and, above all, the tiles 
that form the heat shield, which had to 
be perfectly fashioned and installed to 
keep the craft from melting under the in- 

candescent re-entry temperatures of 


Cargo bay 
15 ft. wide and 60 ft. long, can carry up to 65,000 Ibs. 

Possible payloads: the space telescope (to be orbited in 1985), 
satellites, instruments, Spacelab and space construction materials. 








up to 2,700° F. During their painful de- 
velopment, the engines suffered delays 
from blown valves, faulty welds, split fuel 
tubes, cracked turbine blades, splintered 
ball bearings. The engines blew up. They 
were scathed by at least five fires. A hy- 
drogen-carrying nozzle broke, inundating 
an,engine’s innards and reducing it toa 
molten char. Three years ago, Rockwell, 
the main contractor, and NASA found 
themselves bogged down in such knotty 
problems that, after a Senate inquiry, a re- 
search team from the National Academy 
of Sciences had to be called in to get the 
engine program back on the right track 


he hyperadvanced concept of the en- 
T gines, the requirement that they pro- 
vide 375,000 Ibs. of lift and deal with 
unprecedented pressures, the fact that 
they were, as ex-Astronaut Thomas Staf- 
ford said, “at the furthest cutting edge of 
space propulsion technology”—all this 
helped to explain the sequence of design 
and performance foul-ups. But the whole 
process was handicapped because NASA 
as an economy measure—had not de- 
manded the component-by-component 
testing that would have been automatical- 
ly called for in the former days of abun- 
dant money and redundant research 
The tiles? There are 30,761 of them, 
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each eccentric in shape, no two alike, 
ranging from smaller-than-hand-size to 6 
by 6 in. To provide full thermal protec- 
tion they had to fit within 2/1000 to 
3/1000 of an inch and be bonded to the 
hull of the Columbia so securely that they 
could withstand the turbulence and heat 
of a 14,000 m.p.h. re-entry. But it turned 
out that thousands of tiles could not with- 
stand the heat and were poorly installed 
as well. Solution: redesign of the padding 
between tiles and hull, retreatment of the 
tiles, reinstallation. Grief over the tiles 
continued for two years, in fact. When Co- 
lumbia was piggybacked from the West 
Coast to Cape Canaveral on a Boeing 
747, some 7,500 more tiles were damaged 
in transit. To fix them, hundreds of young 
technicians worked around the clock at 
Canaveral for months prior to last week’s 
roll-out of Columbia. 

By last week, happily and perhaps too 
optimistically, everybody was speaking of 
the production history in the past tense. 
While as recently as last fall Director 
Frosch was admitting the need for a “new 
management approach” for NASA and 
“particularly” the shuttle, he was calling 
the difficulties “par” for the technological 
course—and recalling that the Monitor 
and the Merrimack also had construction 
troubles. With Columbia reared up on its 
pad, it understandably was hard for any- 
body around Canaveral to think about 
anything but the future. 





Filling the huge fuel tank with liq- 

uid oxygen and hydrogen would cre- 
ate temperatures as low as minus 423° F. 
Would they spoil the tank’s fit with the 
spacecraft? The first 20-second test-firing 
of all three engines was scheduled for 
Feb. 9. Would something else blow, or 
break, or give, or ignite? And there were 
those pesky tiles to be checked, and re- 
checked, right down to blast-off. Marshall 
Kaplan, a former NASA flight engineer, 
warns that the loss of a single tile on re- 
| entry could lead to a general, irreversible 
| burnout. Says Kaplan: “You would lose 
the ship and the crew.” But NASA engi- 

neers dispute Kaplan’s view. 

Despite the difficulties, there was still 
time last week to imagine the lift-off that 
would for the first time use solid rockets 
to boost men into space. Said NASA Of- 
ficial James Kukowski: “It’s going to be 
a visual spectacular, more spectacular 
than usual. When Columbia goes up, it 
won't be just flames and steam as it is for 
the Saturn stuff. There will be huge 
streamers of fire and dark, billowing 
clouds of smoke.” And, quite likely, a good 
deal of hoping and praying. And nota lit- 
tle of that anticipatory mood that was ex- 
pressed last week by Congressman Don 
Fuqua, chairman of the House Science 
and Technology Committee. Said he: “It 
will be a great day to see, after five 
years, the U.S. back in the manned-space 
business.” —By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/ Washington 


Y' et there were other problems ahead. 
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Haunting Music of the Spheres 


here is a small but durable group of people in Washington who remember 

the night of Oct. 4, 1957. The city changed—and the world too. 
At the Soviet embassy on 16th Street that evening, about 50 scientists from 13 na- 
tions, members of the International Geophysical Year rocket and satellite con- 
ference, were gathered at a cocktail party when the New York Times's Walter 
Sullivan was tugged away to the phone. He returned with a startled look on his 
face and whispered to Physicist Lloyd Berkner, who then rapped for silence on 
the hors d’oeuvre table. “I wish to make an announcement,” he told the group. “I 
am informed that a satellite is in orbit at an elevation of 900 km. I wish to con- 
gratulate our Soviet colleagues on their achievement.” 

Sputnik I, a tiny dot of light moving across the autumn sky, did what nothing 
else had done for nearly 20 years: it scared Washington. The people who knew 
the implications, like Astronomer John Hagen, head of Project Vanguard, Amer- 
ica’s own unborn space probe, one up all night linking a hasty network of aer- 
ials to catch the faint beeps of the intrud- 
er that mocked the presumed US. 
technological superiority. Power and 
politics were never again the same in the 
capital. Sputnik signaled a new super- 
power on the prowl. Space, for the mo- 
ment, was the area of contention, but the 
meaning went far beyond. It still does. 

Looking back now as we prepare an- 
other step into space, the wonder is that 
there were ever doubts about this ad- 
venture. Our recovery and triumph in 
space run like a golden thread through 
the dark political years, often the only 
moments of success, a unifying voice of 
pride in a discordant era. God, but we 
were, and are, good at it. 

There were doubts at first. The cost 
was in the billions in the days, to para- 
phrase Senator Everett Dirksen, when a 
billion here and a billion there added up 
to real money. There was no guarantee 
the Soviets would not beat us to the moon with their bigger boosters. 

The scientists can explain the stunning benefits to society from the space race 
in terms of technology. The larger meaning is much more profound. If John Ken- 
nedy, who made the decisions to push beyond earth, were around today, he would 
probably talk about poetry and history—a shining challenge, a new frontier. 

Nothing seemed to kindle Kennedy’s enthusiasm like another journey into 
space. He was jubilant when the U.S. finally got Alan Shepard into the strato- 
sphere and down again. Kennedy flew to Cape Canaveral, Fla., to greet John 
Glenn, the first American to orbit the earth. The week he was killed, J.F.K. stood 
beneath the first stage of the giant Saturn | rocket. While Wernher von Braun 
talked quietly into his ear of the day the monster would head toward the moon, 
Kennedy thrust his hands in his coat pockets, rocked back on his heels, and for a 
fleeting second or two in his imagination joined those voyagers far beyond earth. 
His eyes shone at the thought of what his country would do. 

A year and a half ago, on the tenth anniversary of the first manned moon 
landing, Daniel Boorstin, head of the Library of Congress, gathered for lunch a 
group of the men and women who had organized the space program, designed 
and built the new equipment, and launched the vehicles. They were like officers 
who had served together on an old and glorious battlefield, sharing a special hu- 
man bond that nobody else could savor. But the sublime theme in the excited talk 
around the table that day was that their campaign had been beautiful and peace- 
ful. They told of making inventions upon demand or of slicing Government red 
tape with a slap on the back and a command, “Do it.” 

James Webb, who took over NASA, recalled leaving a meeting with Ken- 
nedy charged with the task of beating the Soviets to the moon. He knew then lit- 
tle of the technology or the obstacles. He carried only one clear thought with 
him that day. The task would be done. That was enough. With this new year, 
we can only hope that the flight of the space shuttle will be able to rekindle the 
imagination of the nation in the same special way. 











Astronaut John Glenn (1962) 
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Time Out in Washington 


Carter and Reagan pause before plunging into their futures 





t was half time in national politics or, 
perhaps more aptly. that moment in a 
| relay when the baton hangs between out- 
| stretched hands about to meet. Major cri- 
ses were unresolved: 52 Americans were 
still held hostage in Iran. and the U.S 
economy threatened to dip once more into 
recession. But on the banks of the Po- 


At week’s end, Carter was making 
preparations for one of his final official 
acts: sending his 1981 State of the Union 
message to Congress this week. This time. 
he will not deliver it in person. Instead. 
he plans to give a televised farewell ad- 
dress from the Oval Office the week be- 
fore Reagan’s Inauguration, Says Press 
Secretary Powell: “It will be forward look- 
ing. not a justification of the past.” 

On the other side of the continent. 
Ronald Reagan seemed to be savoring 
his last days of freedom from the wor- 
ries and responsibilities of the Oval Of- 


tomac, all seemed unusually peaceful 
Congress was in recess, and Jimmy Car- 
ter was getting ready to retire to Plains, 
Ga. President-elect Ronald Reagan had 
not yet arrived in the capital. Both the 
President is- 
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old President and the new 
sued remarkably similar 
New Year's wishes for the 
nation. Reagan hoped for 
“a year of health, happiness 
and peace.” Carter said he 
resolved “to have a good 
transition and prayed that 
we will continue to have 
peace and prosperity for 
American people.” 

Sull aching from the 
collarbone that he broke 4 
while cross-country skiing, 
Carter celebrated New 
Year's Eve at Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell's house 
Then, in what amounted to 
a last fling as First Family. 
the President and Rosalynn 
flew aboard Air Force One 
to New Orleans for the Sug- 
ar Bowl. which pitted Car- 
ter’s favorite, the University 
of Georgia. against Notre 
Dame. Wearing a_ button 
that proclaimed WE'RE NO 
1, the Carters stopped off at 
Atlanta to pick up some 
20 old friends and guests 
for the game. including 
Georgia Governor George 
Busbee. former Budget Di- 






The Reagans celebrate in Palm Springs, while Carter goes to the Sugar Bow! i 


dens of the presidency. Reagan seemed 
unusually relaxed. When reporters ques- 
tioned him about the fact that Michigan 
Congressman David Stockman, 34. Rea- 
gan’s choice as director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. had been 
an antiwar activist in the 1960s. the 
President-elect’ replied: “I remember 
some of my own views when I was quite 
young. For heaven's sake. I was even a 
Democrat.” 

The Reagans continued a twelve-year 
tradition of spending the New Year's hol- 
iday at the 360-acre Palm Springs estate 
of Publisher Walter Annenberg. where 
Richard Nixon often visited. They were 
joined by 60 friends to usher in the New 
Year. The next day, the Reagans went to 
a party at the Eldorado Country Club. 
where President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
spent his winters after 
leaving office. Reagan's 
hosts were California Ty- 
coons Justin Dart and Jack 
Wrather; the guests in- 
cluded Attorney General- 
designate William French 
Smith. Standard Oil of 
Indiana Chairman John 
Swearingen and Comedian 
Bob Hope 

After the festivities. the 
Reagans went back to Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Pal- 
isades home they built 29 
years ago. Reagan is consid- 
ering either renting or sell- 
ing the house because he 
plans to make his ranch the 
Western White House. His 
Vice President, George 
Bush, likewise spent the 
week preparing to move. He 
and Wife Barbara have sold 
their house in Houston and 
finished packing for their 
transfer to Washington 
—their 29th move in 35 
years of marriage 

At week's end. Reagan 
zreturned to tackling the 

tasks ahead. Richard Allen, 








rector Bert Lance, Lawyer 
Charles Kirbo, Sportsman 
and Communications Magnate Ted Tur- 
ner and former Attorney General Griffin 
Bell. It was a happy day: Carter's team 
won, 17-10 

Back in Washington that evening. 
Carter again tackled the issues that are his 
responsibility until Reagan is inaugurat- | 
ed. The President has nearly finished sign- 
ing or vetoing the bills sent to him by the 
lameduck session of Congress, with deci- 
sions left only on how much protection to 
extend to the U.S. steel industry and 
whether to allow banks to open branches 
in other states. The President also was, as 
always, preoccupied with the hostage cri- | 
sis in Iran, giving final approval to a State 
Department message that was dispatched 


fice. He made headlines only once, out- 
| side his Bel Air Presbyterian Church, 
when he said of the hostage crisis: “I 
don’t think you pay ransom for people 
that have been kidnaped by barbarians.” 
Otherwise, wearing scuffed boots and fad- 
ed blue work clothes, he spent the early 
part of last week at his ranch in the 
Santa Ynez Mountains. Aides said that 
Reagan devoted most of his time to ques- 
tions pertaining to the transition. Those 
matters ranged from a visit to Tailor 
Frank Mariani of Beverly Hills, where 
Reagan had a final fitting for the $1,150 
formal suit that he will wear at his In- 
auguration, to phone conversations with 


to Tehran through Algerian intermediar- | 
| ies (see WORLD). 


Despite crises at home and abroad, all seemed quiet in the capital 


his National Security Ad- 
viser, was scheduled to brief 
Reagan before this week’s trip to Ciu- 


| dad Juarez to meet Mexican President 


Lopez Portillo. But the most pressing 
business was to finish naming his Cab- 
inet. Unlike Carter, who filled his Cab- 
inet by Christmas four years ago. Rea- 
gan has been unable to decide on a 
Secretary of Education and a special trade 
representative. Several people have 
turned down Education, a department 
that Reagan favors dismantling. Said the 
President-elect: “I think we've sought a 
few people that just weren't interested 
in Government service, that didn’t want 
to leave what they were doing.” Rea- 
gan. however, remains unhurried and | 
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ments and future policies. by Douglas Brew/with Reagan and Johanna 
For a man about to take on the bur- | McGeary/Washington 
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“A Low Profile” — 
George Bush speaks—quietly 





In keeping with his view that a Vice 
President cannot be effective unless he stays 
in the background, George Bush has spent 
much of the time since the election almost 
unnoticed in Houston, assembling the 25- 
member staff that will work with him in 
Washington. But he emerged briefly from 
his self-imposed anonymity last week to 
chat in his cramped office with TIME Cor- 
respondent Douglas Brew about the prob- 
lems that will confront the new Administra- 
tion and the role he expects to play: 


On his relationship with Reagan: It is 
very, very good. I was in on all the final 
Cabinet decisions. But the proof of wheth- 
er you are a good Vice President comes 
later, not by trying to show now what in- 
fluence you have or if you got whom you 
wanted for the Cabinet. I’ve got to feel my 
way along. But I’m beginning to develop 
what I think is an excellent relationship 
with Reagan. 


On declaring an economic emergency: 
What's needed is to do what Reagan said 
he would do. The semantics don’t matter. 
What he said he would do is stimulate the 
private sector through cutting taxes, sim- 
plifying the regulatory morass and con- 
trolling the growth of Government spend- 
ing. That’s what should be the first and 
early thrust of this Administration, and in 
| my humble view, that’s what it will be 





On when the economy will improve: If 
people expect an instant fix, they're 
wrong. But what you can have relatively 


flation will not continue at an ever accel- 
erating rate. That's important because a 
lot of what fans inflation is the lack of con- 
fidence that anybody can do anything 
about it. 


On the hostage crisis: I'm doing a hell of 
a lot of reading and being briefed. My rec- 
ommendation is that we start from scratch 
and review every possible option, all the 
steps that have been taken, and then make 
an objective determination as to whether 
they have been effective. But Reagan, | 
| think properly, is determined not to try to 





ident. Nothing is being done that would 
| undermine what the Carter Administra- 
tion is doing. 


On “barbarians”: | think Reagan was ex- 
pressing sentiments that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans feel. But he was 
also sending a diplomatic signal. If there 
was any doubt, the Iranians now know 
that they won't gain anything by toughen- 
ing their bargaining stance or holding 
back on something. I think some of the 
liberals in our country would have us be- 





| lieve that “gee, if you say anything nasty 
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| early is a restoration of confidence that in- | 
| ghanistan; they bit off more than they 


act like the President before he is the Pres- | 





about them, you won't get anything done.” 
The Iranians don’t play by those rules. We 
forget that the rhetoric of the Iranian 
leaders has been much more shrill. They 
have made vicious personal attacks on 
Jimmy Carter. They say plenty of nasty 
things about the U.S. and expect to get 
something done. So I don’t worry about 
that. I think there’s something refreshing 
about what Reagan said. 


On Poland: The situation appears to be de- 
escalating a little bit. But that can change 
fast. Clearly, if the Soviet Union went into 
Poland, it would cause enormous difficul- 
ties in terms of the new Administration’s 
relationship with Moscow. The Soviets 
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The Vice President—elect 
Following the Mondale formula. 


underestimated world opinion over Af- 


could chew. An invasion of Poland would 
produce an amazing world reaction. 


On Soviet meddling in the Middle East: 
I'm not one who thinks Soviet military in- 
tervention is a danger right this minute. 
The more dangerous problem ahead is the 
subversion, with Soviet support, of pro- 
Western, moderate Arab regimes. That is 
a matter of great concern. If you saw an 
intensification of Soviet moves to stir up 
disorder in the Middle East, that would be 
an overall statement to the U.S. 


On being Vice President: I have not been 
given any specific functions. I have talked 
to Reagan about my responsibilities. But I 
think the Mondale formula is a good one. 
The way in which he was a generalist was 
good. That is what I would like to be. 
What I want is for people to wake up in 
two years and say, “You know, this guy 
really did something.” But I will keep a 
low profile, and I will not have hurt feel- 
ings when people ask, “What happened to 
George Bush?” How much I do depends 
on how little I have to say about it 
publicly. a 








Salary Ceilings _ 


-H 
Lots are floored by low pay 


W hen California Business Consultant 
Phillip Sanchez, former director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, was 
sounded out about becoming Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, he refused. Said Sanchez: 
“Tt would be financially impossible for me 
to go back into Government at this time.” 
The job was offered next to New York 
Lawyer Samuel R. Pierce Jr.. who was | 
also hesitant and for the same reason: he | 
would have to take a substantial pay cut, 
from his six-figure salary to the $69,630 
that Cabinet members earn. Finally, | 
Pierce decided that he could afford to get 
by with less money for a few years and ac- 
cepted the nomination. 

Low pay, at least in comparison with 
salaries for equivalent jobs in private life, 
was one of the reasons that Reagan had 
so much difficulty in filling several of his 
Cabinet seats. His transition team is hav- 
ing similar trouble finding people for the 
2,700 top- and middle-level posts that are 
not covered by Civil Service. Says a Rea- 
gan staffer: “High-level officials are em- 
barrassingly underpaid for the work that 
they do, and that has made it much hard- 
er for us to get some of the people that 
we want.” The Carter Administration had 
the same difficulties. Says a member of 
the Commission on Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Salaries, which recently com- 
pleted its quadrennial study: “The most 
astounding thing that we found was the 
difficulty of getting people with first-rate 
minds to work in the Government and 
then keeping them long enough to have 
an effect.” Warns Democratic Senator 
Russell Long of Louisiana: “At the level 
of assistant secretary and similar jobs, it 
is a matter of asking for mediocrity and 
even incompetence.” 


ccording to the commission, Govern- 

ment pay scales, particularly those for 
executive-level jobs, lag far behind their 
approximate counterparts in private in- 
dustry. The commission has proposed to 
President Carter substantial salary in- 
creases for all branches of Government 
The panel recommended that the high- 
est ranking officials, including Cabinet 
members, earn $95,000, rather than the 
current maximum of $69,630. For office- 
holders just below the highest echelons, 
the commission proposed raises averaging 
$23,000. In addition, the commission 
urged that Representatives and Senators, 
who now earn $60,662, get a raise of near- 
ly $25,000, and that Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court be paid $115,000, vs. 
their present $72,000. 

Carter is expected to cul these pro- 
posals considerably when he makes his 
final recommendations as part of the 
budget message that he will send to Con- 
gress on Jan. 15. Reagan has endorsed 
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boosting congressional salaries by $10,000 
and senior Government officials’ wages 
by $6,000. Some of his aides would pre- 
fer heftier increases. Says a Reagan head- 
hunter: “Ten thousand dollars can de- 
termine whether a number of people stay 
in the private sector or come to work 
for us.” 

Major corporations, notes the com- 
mission, have,done a far better job of 
keeping executive salaries in line with in- 
flation than the Government has: pay has 
| risen 116% to 120% for private-sector ex- 
eculives since 1969 but only 43% for top 
bureaucrats. Salaries of court of appeals 
judges rose 35% during that period, but 
lawyers in private practice saw their earn- 
ings leap 100%. Scarcely anyone, how- 
ever, truly kept up with inflation during 
those eleven years, when the Consumer 
Price Index rose a staggering 130% 





tanding in the way of federal pay in- 

creases has been Congress, most of 
whose members regularly vote against 
raises for themselves and other top offi- 
cials as a symbolic blow against inflation 
—and a survival tactic with their constit- 
uents. Since 1976 Congress has suspended 
or reduced automatic cost of living hikes 
for top officials. Salary increases for top 
federal jobholders are linked to those for 
Congress; thus, if Congress holds the lid 
on itself, no one else gets a raise. The main 
argument against pay increases, say their 
opponents, is that federal workers earning 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year are better able 
to cope with inflation than the typical U.S. 
family of four. whose median income is 
about $22,000. The Supreme Court last 
month ruled that the freeze did not apply 
to Justices’ salaries, thereby giving them- 
selves and all other federal judges 13% 
raises. But the ruling did not extend to the 
Executive or Legislative branches. 

Below the top-level jobs, the pay gap 
between the private sector and Govern- 
ment is not as severe as it once was. In 
some cases, such as secretarial and cer- 
tain specialized administrative jobs, 
earnings of Government workers are 
higher than those in private industry. 
Ironically, because the pay freeze does 
not extend below $50,112, some career 
bureaucrats who get annual raises be- 
cause of Civil Service rules earn the 
same as their bosses, most of whom are 
political appointees. 

By law, top pay for bureaucrats cov- 
ered by Civil Service rules cannot exceed 
the salary for political appointees in Ex- 
ecutive Level Five. Thus absurdities 
abound. The Joint Chiefs of Staff earn 
$50,112, precisely what the Deputy Joint 
Chiefs of Staff make and, as it happens, 
the same as the head of the Oklahoma 
City air logistics center. Such imbalances 
ought to increase pressure on Congress 
to vote raises some time this year, espe- 
cially when no one is up for re-election. 
Even so, the freeze is not likely to be lift- 
ed, and for the same old shortsighted rea- 
son: it looks bad for Congress to increase 





from inflation. 
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its pay when constituents are suffering | to yield political uproar.” 
a 





Burning Up the Snowbelt 


A revealing report favors more migration to the South and West 


ag) | eeopect scoffed Jake Godbold, 
mayor of Jacksonville. “Idiocy!” 
exclaimed Robert McCabe, president of 
Detroit Renaissance, the city’s urban re- 
Vitalization organization. For once, the 
contentious spokesmen for the Snowbelt 
and the Sunbelt were agreed on some- 
thing: they were outraged by the draft of 
a presidential report on urban policy that 
was leaked to the press last week in an ob- | 
vious attempt to discredit it. Probably the 
most controversial of a package of pro- 
posals to be presented to President Car- 
ter on Jan. 16 by the President’s Com- 


Commission Chairman William McGill | 
Are old cities sandboxes for the poor? 





mission for a National Agenda for the 
Eighties, the report calls the decline of 
the Snowbelt cities inevitable and urges 
the Government to assist the urban poor 
to migrate to the Sunbelt, where jobs 
are available. Says the analysis: “Contrary 
to popular wisdom, cities are not 
permanent.” 

Such provocative prose is not usually 
found in blue-ribbon commission reports, 
which are generally filed away and for- 
gotten. But this commission, set up by 
Carter in October 1979 at the recommen- | 
dation of Retired Time Inc. Editor in 
Chief Hedley Donovan, intends to have 
impact. Its chairman, former Columbia 
University President William McGill, ad- 
mits that his 50-member group wants to 
“think the unthinkable.” Says McGill: 
“We forecast for the '80s a very difficult 
era in which [U.S.] resources will not be 
equal to demands. If there is anything we 
have attempted to do, it is to force the peo- 
ple who establish policy to make hard de- 
cisions on priorities. We are suggesting 
things typically not done because of short- 
term political perspectives. So, of course, 
parts of the recommendations are bound 





The draft on urban policy states, es- | 








sentially, that the traditional big North- 
ern city has outlived its usefulness. Con- 
temporary trends in the economy have 
rendered it largely obsolete. Because of 
revolutionary changes in production and 
communications, there is no need for in- 
dustries to huddle together in a single con- 
gested setting. They have dispersed to the 
suburbs and the Sunbelt, leaving behind a 
much altered and diminished city. 

The Snowbelt city can best maintain | 
its viability, says the report, by special- 
izing in service functions, which are in- | 
creasingly dependent on better-educated 
employees. Thus a traditional means of 
upward mobility for the poor has been | 
blocked. The report states that it is self- 
defeating to try to reindustrialize the 
central cities; too much federal aid is 
given in a vain effort to sustain them, 
and not enough is given directly to the 
poor. According to the report, the poor 
should be helped by a guaranteed min- 
imum income, by job training and by 
assistance in migrating to areas where 
work is available. Instead of trying to 
bring jobs to people, the Government 
should take people to jobs. The report 
contends that the Government should 
support the “historical role of migration 
as the dominant means of linking peo- 
ple to opportunity.” 

Fearful of losing federal dollars for 
their hard-pressed communities, North- 
ern mayors charged that the report was 
yet another example of federal bias 
against their region. It is their citizens’ 
taxes, they argued, that helped build the 
military installations and technological 
institutions that have contributed to the 
boom in the Sunbelt. Complained Mce- 
Cabe: “It’s as if we should be Arabs | 
and fold up our tents to move South.” 
Protested Cleveland Mayor George Voi- 
novich: “We're dealing with human be- 


ings, not checkers.” 
Micren: Sunbelt residents envi- 
sioned a second Yankee march 
through the South: hordes of the poor de- 
scending from the slums of the North. 
Fumed Jake Godbold: “The report seems 
to be saying, ‘Let’s pack them all up in | 
buses and ship them down to the Sunbelt | 
like refugees.’ ” | 
Amid the catcalls, there were also 
some cheers for a report willing to break 
fresh ground in such blunt fashion. Said 
George Sternlieb, director of urban pol- 
icy research at Rutgers University: “The 
proposal says that cities have ended up 
as sandboxes for the poor. It faces up to 
the reality of migration of jobs and peo- 
ple and says Government should help 
those who can’t make the shift on their 
own. A new land of opportunity has 
opened up, and we should give poor peo- 
ple a chance to share in this opportuni- 
ty.” The report is only a draft, but al- 
ready a hurricane seems to be brewing. @ 
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Let's have disposable 
retirement income, 
not disposable retirees. 


Despite $609 billion in pension funds today, tomorrow could 
be less than golden. 
More men and women are retiring, often years earlier, and 





living to collect checks longer’ While inflation’s share of those 
checks keeps increasing. 

Can Social Security prevent disaster? At best, it’s a partial 
answer. At worst, it may go broke unless its bite on salaries goes 
much deeper or its provisions change drastically.’ 

The burden is on private pensions. And we at /Etna Life & 
Casualty are convinced private pensions can help shoulder it. 

Employers can’t pull dollars out of thin air. So let’s change 
tax laws that discourage small businesses from setting up pensions 
in the first place? 

Let’s also give employees incentives to put a little extra into 
their company pension or savings plan. And—especially impor- 
tant for today’s mobile work force—improve their pension 
vesting. 

Neither last nor least, pensions should be better designed 
to stave off the munching of inflation. AEtna’s acutely aware of 
this problem, and we're working on it.’ 

If you don’t want the American dream of retirement to be 
permanently retired, use your influence with the powers that be 
—as we are trying to use ours. 


tna 
wants retirement to be affordable. 





‘America is crossing over to 
what's been called “the other side 
of the baby boom.” The median 
age is shifting upwards, and with 
it the proportion of over-65’'s to 
the general population. In 1979 
there were 5.4 workers to every 
retiree, as opposed to 7.5 to | in 
1950, and by 2030 the ratio will 
be about 3 to 1. 


2Social Security was never 


tna Life & Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue. 
rHartford, CT 06156 


intended to be more than a basic 


system supplemented by private 


pensions and individual savings 


lhe price for forgetting this has 


been high and promises to get 
higher: combined employer/em 
ployee FICA taxes on our grand 
children’s salaries could reach 
25%. Of course, there are alter 
natives. Social Security could in- 
crease the official retirement age. 


pay benefits based on govern 
ment-determined need, or simply 
reduce benefits in genera 
¥Two-thirds of small busi 
surveyed in 1978 offered 
no pension plans at all. One rea 
son: Typically, big employers can 
write off 46¢ in taxes for every 
pension dollar they contribute. 
while most small ones can only 
write off about 20¢. In some cases, 


nesses 


Fina 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


they can't write off anything 

4Ourreal estate and participat 
ing mortgage separate accounts, 
for example, are designed to offer 
larger returns in the face of 
double-digit inflation.We've also 
helped fund the Pension Research 
Council's study of pensions and 
inflation 
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Physicians Lown and Chazov in Geneva discussing the horrors of an atomic holocaust 


Physicians’ Plea: Ban the Bomb! 





A new international campaign against nuclear war 


“H ow can we dispel the notion of 
some people that anyone will sur- 
vive a nuclear war? How can we as doc- 
tors influence people to prevent any fur- 


| ” 
ther buildup of nuclear arms?” These are 


not the questions of an American pacifist 
but of Dr. Yevgeni Chazov, the Soviet 
Union's deputy minister of health and an 
official physician to President Leonid 
Brezhnev. Moreover, Chazov’s view is at 
variance with some statements ky Soviet 
officials implying that since fewer Soviet 
citizens are likely to die in an atomic 
holocaust than Americans, the U.S.S.R. 
would therefore win. 

The idea that either superpower could 
emerge victorious from a nuclear war is 
also gaining currency among some U.S. 
strategists. Vice President-elect George 
Bush told the Los Angeles Times a year 
ago that he believed there was such a thing 
as “a winner in a nuclear exchange.” He 
was echoing the views of some U.S. strat- 
egists, including the Hudson Institute's 





Colin Gray and Keith Payne. who have | 


argued that “the U.S. must possess the 
ability to wage nuclear war rationally.” 
Alarmed by such statements, some Amer- 
ican and Soviet physicians have decided 
to begin a campaign to dispel what they 
consider to be a dangerous myth of sur- 
vivability that may increase the possibility 
ofa nuclear war. 

According to U.S. experts, a 20- 
megaton nuclear warhead, 1,000 times as 
powerful as the atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima, detonated over Boston would 
destroy everything within a four-mile ra- 
dius. Up to ten miles away from ground 
zero, fire storms would devastate all build- 
ings and trees. Of the 3 million inhab- 


shock. Of the 6,000 physicians in the area, 
only 900 would be fit enough to treat the 
injured. In time, survivors would develop 
new and virtually incurable ailments, 
such as severe radiation poisoning and re- 
actions to contaminated food and water. 

The recital of this scenario by Dr. 
Howard Hiatt, dean of Harvard's School 
of Public Health, stunned a conference 
in Cambridge, Mass. Declared Hiatt: “In- 
adequate means of dealing with an ep- 
idemic permits only one approach—that 
of prevention.” 

To that end, a group of U.S. physi- 
cians, headed by Harvard Cardiologists 
Bernard Lown and James Muller, has or- 
ganized International Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War, Inc. They 
have recruited several eminent Ameri- 
cans, including Jonas Salk and Nobel 
Laureate Hamilton Smith. They also got 
a strong endorsement from Chazov, who 
wrote: “The medical profession should 
more actively protest against the sense- 
less policy of increasing arsenals of 


| thermonuclear arms.” 


| itants of metropolitan Boston, 2.2 million | 


would be killed outright. Almost every 
survivor would be maimed, burned or in 


At the organization’s first conference, 
scheduled for late March at Airlie House 
near Washington, some 60 participants 
from Japan, France, Britain, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union will discuss the medical 
history of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
attempt to determine what the effects of 
a future thermonuclear war might be. 
They also hope to present their findings 
to congressional committees and Reagan 
Administration officials. 

Both Soviet and American physicians 
are keenly aware of the danger of being 
used for propaganda purposes by their 
own, as well as each other's politicians. 
Says Chazov: “I think our movement 
would lose a lot of credibility if it became 
political.” e 
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A ga 'y anal lyst keeps his job 


he Government has traditionally 

frowned on homosexual employees. 
Anti-gay discrimination peaked during 
the McCarthy era, when several hundred 
homosexuals were fired from the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Pentagon and State 
Department. But since then, gay activists 
have worn down the bias against them in 
all Government branches except the mil- 
itary and intelligence agencies, which still 
ban gays on the ground that they are more 
susceptible to blackmail, and hence great- 
er security risks, than heterosexuals. 

Now an unidentified mid-level Na- 
tional Security Agency employee has suc- 
cessfully challenged this policy. He won 
the right to keep his job as a technical an- 
alyst despite his homosexuality, but only 
after agreeing to lessen the danger of 
blackmail by disclosing his sexual pref- 
erence to his family (mother, sisters and 
brothers). Franklin Kameny, a member | 
of the Washington, D.C., Commission on 
Human Rights and a gay activist, calls 
the decision “a major breakthrough.” 

But old hands in the intelligence busi- 
ness were dismayed. At the CIA, said an of- 
ficial, homosexuality “is one factor 
deemed relevant” for refusing security 
clearance because of the “undue risk that 
the individual may be exposed to pres- 
sure by hostile intelligence services.” The 
CIA keeps no statistics, but Kameny be- 
lieves that “substantial” numbers of gays 
have been dismissed over the years, usu- 
ally for lying about their sex lives during 
polygraph tests. 

Although Kameny dismisses the idea 
that homosexuals are especially suscep- | 
tible to blackmail, many intelligence ex- 
perts disagree. Says Cord Meyer, former 
CIA assistant deputy director for opera- 
tions: “The Soviets specialize in homosex- 
ual cases. They assign KGB agents who 
are homosexuals themselves to entrap our 
agents.” Another U.S. expert cites the 
case of a homosexual British clerk with 
the naval attaché’s office in Moscow in 
the mid °50s, William Vassall, who passed 
Admiralty secrets to the Soviets. 

F: disclosure helps, but that is only 
part of the problem. Says a former 
CIA Official: “Homosexual agents tend to 
flock together. Once you get a homosex- 
ual cell, they take care of each other.” 
His prime example is the case of Harold 
(“Kim”) Philby in England, who led a 
small group of Cambridge-educated ho- 
mosexuals who sold British secrets to the 
Soviets during and after World War II. 

Even if society's mores on homosex- 
uality are changing, argues the former CIA | 
official, the U.S. intelligence community’s 
should not. Says he of his old agency: “It’s | 
not a social club. It doesn’t represent so- 
ciety. It’s the most sensitive part of our na- | 
tional security.” a 
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HOSTAGES 


World 


Trying One Last Time 


Washington attaches a deadline to its latest offer 


hree harried-looking Algerian 
diplomats, conspicuous in their 
distinctive tailored overcoats, 
landed at Mehrabad Airport in 


Tehran last Friday in an atmosphere of 


high anxiety and tight security. Greeted 
by aides of Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali Raja’i, they were led quickly past a 
group of jostling reporters held back by a 
cordon of police and Islamic Guards, and 
ushered by plainclothes security men into 
Mercedes limousines that whisked them 
directly to a meeting with top Iranian of- 
ficials. In a dark brown briefcase, the Al- 
gerians carried a seven-page document, a 
formal U.S. bargaining proposal in the 
hostage negotiations that was couched in 
cold legal language but laden with hot 
emotional hopes: it represented one last 
try by the Carter Administration to end a 
crisis that, for over a year, has tormented 
the President, outraged the American 
public and humiliated the U.S. in the eyes 
of much of the world 

With the clock running out on the 
Carter Administration, U.S. negotiators 
and the Algerian intermediaries had met 
at Camp David and in Washington for 
nearly four days to prepare the reply to 
Tehran's latest demand for the release 
of 52 American hostages—the infamous 
$24 billion “guarantee” that President 
Carter had angrily and accurately de- 
scribed as “ransom.” Nonetheless, Ad- 
ministration officials decided that a final 
offer just might succeed. The U.S. ne- 
gouators placed two hopes on the latest 
effort: first, that a suitable formula could 
sull be found for satisfying Iran's de- 
mands for financial guarantees; second, 
that the Iranians would prefer to strike 
an eleventh-hour deal with Carter than 
take their chances with the incoming 
Reagan Administration 

For the first time since serious talks 
began last November, the U.S. in a sense 
issued a deadline for Tehran’s acceptance 
of its terms. While seeking to avoid any 
impression of giving an ultimatum, the 
American negotiators stressed to the Al- 
gerian intermediaries that offers made by 
Carter are good only until Jan. 20. If the 
mechanisms for a hostage release were 
not set in motion by Jan. 16 at the latest, 
the Algerians were told, all bets would 

| be off. Noted a senior U.S. official: “Our 

best chance is for this to follow the pat- 
tern of labor negotiations—afler a great 
deal of positioning, the real decisions are 
made just as time is running out.” 

If the Tehran government had any 
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Reagan: “Kidnaped by barbarians” 


hopes of getting better terms from the 
Reagan Administration, the President- 
elect effectively shot them down last week 
with two highly publicized broadsides 
Following up in the mood of his blunt 
Christmas Eve characterization of the 
Iranian hostage takers as “criminals,” 
Reagan told reporters: “I don’t think 
you pay ransom for people that have 
been kidnaped by barbarians.” 





Nabavi: “We are ready to listen” 


The remarks predictably roused Ira- 
nian furies. “How brazen-faced can a man 
be?” fumed Hojatolistam Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, speaker of the Ira- 
nian parliament. “Not even the entire 
wealth of the US. is enough to compen- 
sate Iran for the crimes of the deposed 
Shah committed against our people un- 
der the protection of America.” Yet the 
very intensity of such reactions indicated 
that Reagan's message may have hit home 
at a crucial juncture—a fact that in no 
way displeased the Carter Administra- 
tion. Confessed a State Department of- 
ficial: “One is tempted to say, ‘Right on.’ ” 

The latest American response was de- 
scribed by Administration officials as a 
“reformulation” of two previous U.S. pro- 
posals delivered to Iran during the past 
two months. Those earlier proposals, is- 
sued in response to four Tehran demands, 
had promised: 1) a pledge of noninter- 
ference in Iranian affairs; 2) the unfreez- 
ing of some $8 to $14 billion in U.S.-held 
Iranian assets; 3) the cancellation of U.S 
claims against Iran if Tehran agrees to 
submit all claims between the two coun- 
tries to some form of binding third-party 
arbitration: 4) Washington’s cooperation 
in locating and blocking the late Shah’s 
assets in the U.S., although Tehran would 
have to go through U.S. courts to gain pos- 
session of them. The Iranians seemed to 
accept those proposals in principle, but 
then issued their staggering demand that 
Washington “guarantee” its compliance 
by putting $24 billion in escrow before re- 
lease of the hostages 


he main innovation contained in 
last week’s proposal, explained a 
U.S. negotiator, was to set up “a 
simple device to deal with the Ira- 
nian suspicions that we will not do what 
we say we will do.” The suggestion: an Al- 
gerian escrow account, into which the 
U.S. would deposit $2.5 billion of the Ira- 
nian assets now held by the Federal Re- 
serve, along with approximately $4 bil- 
lion held by U.S. banks abroad. This fund 
would comprise that portion of U.S.-con- 
trolled Iranian assets which are free of 
all claims and attachments. The Iranians 
would be able to draw on the account as 
soon as the hostages were released. Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
cautiously told reporters last week that 
the latest plan “will enable the two gov- 
ernments—American and Iranian—to 
reach a prompt resolution of the matter | 
if the Iranians are willing and able to do | 
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so.” Considering Iran’s 
baffling convolutions 
throughout the 14- 
month hostage crisis, 
that was a big “if.” 

Sull. there were un- 
expected hints of flexi- 
bility coming out of Teh- 
ran. On Tuesday, Min- 
ister of State Behzad 
Nabavi. Iran's chief hos- 
tage negotiator, said his 
government was “ready 
to listen” to a U.S. coun- 
terproposal, even though 
only days before. Iran 
had characterized its 
previous proposal as its 
“final” offer. “If there 
is a kind of guarantee 
which is accepted by 
the Algerian govern- 
ment, we can accept it 
too.” By giving the 
Algerian messengers a 
new. substantive role as arbiters, Nabavi 
seemed to be preparing the way for a pos- 
sible face-saving retreat 

This one encouraging sign, however, 
came against a backdrop of intense anti- 
American rhetoric inside Iran. On Sun- 
day. a mass solidarity in Tehran roared 
its approval of a hard-line resolution call- 
ing for spy trials of the hostages. On 
Wednesday a state radio commentator 
threatened not only trials but possible ex- 
ecutions if the U.S. failed to meet Iran’s 
“legitimate demands.” On Thursday, Ay- 
atullah Alameh Nouri, a prominent cler- 
gyman, called for an end to negotiations 
altogether and argued for immediate pros- 
ecution of the U.S. captives 

Such fulminations were not taken at 
face value by most Western observers 
Top officials in the Tehran government 
have not been repeating the threat of pos- 
sible trials with the same frequency and 
conviction as before. Even among hard- 
line clerics, the anti-American stridency 
seems to Owe more to domestic propa- 
ganda needs than to policy, primarily be- 
cause Iran’s need for a 











cations specialist 
Charles Jones, and 
brought the total num- 
ber of hostages identified 
in films or photos to 43 
There also seemed to be 
confirmation of the Ira- 
nian claims that some of 
the hostages have re- 
cently been moved to 
more comfortable quar- 
ters. “Things are much 
better,” said Embassy 
Political Officer Eliza- 
beth Ann Swift in the 
latest film. “We've been 
here a week. It's lovely.” 

U.S. efforts to win 
the hostages’ release 
were based essentially 
on the hope that a wors- 
ening economic situa- 
tion will force Tehran to 
accept a reasonable set- 
tlement. American ana- 
lysts put Iranian unemployment at 50%, 
and industrial production at half of nor- 
mal capacity. Gasoline, heating oil and all 
basic foodstuffs are strictly rationed. But 
the consequence of such privations is im- 
possible to predict. Warns a State Depart- 
ment expert: “When a dedicated religious 
leadership commands a country with the 
idea that sacrifice and martyrdom are vir- 
tues, then any judgment of economic im- 
pact is speculative.” 


he pattern is further confused by 
feuds between Iran’s civil and cler- 
ical rulers. The clergy-dominated 
Islamic Republic Party wants to 
strip the last shreds of authority from 
President Abolhassan Banisadr, still a rel- 
ative moderate. Two weeks ago, the 
Guardian Council of the Constitution, a 
supreme legislative review body con- 
trolled by the I.R.P.. ruled that Banisadr 
and his aides may not intervene in Cab- 
inet affairs or even have access to govern- 
ment files. 
Thus the main obstacle to a hostage 
release remains what it 


hostage solution is be- Hostage Leland Holland (above); Elizabeth Swift and Kathryn Koob with Bishop Issayi —jya< been for months: the 


coming increasingly 
acute. Says a senior Ira- 
nian civil servant of the 
clerics’ anti-U.S. rheto- 
ric: “It is a stratagem de- 
signed to gag leftists who 
are bound to_ pillory 
them for ‘betraying the 
revolution.” ” 

While the talk of tri- 
als stirred American 
concern for the hostages’ 
future safety, films re- 
leased by Tehran over 
the past two weeks 
showed them to be ap- 
parently in good health. 
A third batch of film 
clips issued last week in- 
cluded a glimpse of pre- 
viously unseen State 
Department communi- 
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: 3 lack of any uncontested 
authority in Iran willing 
and able to make the de- 
cision to free them 
Speaking with reporters 
on the South Lawn of the 
White House last week, 
Jimmy Carter could not 
hide his chagrin over the 
seemingly endless cycle 
of raised expectations 
and dashed hopes. Said 
Carter: “Any prediction 
of a favorable response 
from Iran has always 
been mistaken.” His 
hunch? “Wait and see.” 
It has been that way now 
for more than 400 days 
By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Roberto Suro 
/Washington 
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Olympus puts automatic 35mm 
photography in the palm of your hand. 


The incredible, auto- 
matic XA-2. Start using 
the futuristic Olympus 
XA-2 and you'll stop 
making excuses for your 
pictures. Because this 
tiny, take-it-anywhere 
fully automatic camera 
transforms the complex 
world of photography into 
child’s play. 

Notice first, no case 
No cover. Just a unique 
protective built-in dust 
barrier. Slide it open and 
the world of photography 
opens before you. The 
XA-2 is electronically pro- 
grammed to set the shut- 
ter speed and aperture 
automatically. For precise 
exposure. And the razor 





sharp “focus-free” system 
leaves you free to aim. 

And fire. You simply won't 
believe your first pictures 


The Olympus XA. Total 
creative control. Consider 
the look-alike Olympus XA. 
Equally compact and light. 





Em x 








Equally stunning in its 
performance. But now 
you have complete artistic 
control. Because you can 
select your own aperture 
or shutter speed. And do 
your own precise range- 
finder focusing. Small 
wonder the Olympus XA 
is the favorite second 
camera of professional 
photographers. 

35mm photography 
was never so easy. See for 
yourself. Just ask your 
dealer to put one of these 
little Olympus miracles in 
the palm of your hand. 

For information write 
Olympus, Woodbury, N.Y. 
11797. In Canada, W. 
Carsen Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


OLYMPUS 





CHINA 


World 


A Leader’s Rise, a Widow's Fall 


Hu seems to displace Hua, as the Gang of Four trial ends 


he case of the missing Chairman 

seemed all but solved by default last 
week after a New Year's tea party in Pe- 
king’s Great Hall of the People. The re- 
ception, televised to the Chinese people, 
was held by the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and marked by a conspic- 
uous absence: nowhere to be seen, after 
36 days out of the public eye, was Party 
Chairman Hua Guofeng. Instead, the 


gathering’s host was Secretary-General 
Hu Yaobang, 65, who has been rumored 
to be the man who would displace the 
missing Hua. Hu is a close ally of Chi- 


my 


o's 
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had been devoted exclusively to the star 
defendant, Jiang Qing, 67. the fearsome 
Mme. Mao. Proud. defiant, nearly regal 
in her contempt when the trial opened al- 
most seven weeks ago, the onetime ac- 
tress turned its final hours into a dramat- 
ic shouting match. Presiding Judge Zeng 
Hanzhou interrupted her concluding re- 
marks on the grounds that she was using 
her right to speak to “smear and vilify 
party and state leaders,” which, he said, 
was a “counterrevolutionary™ offense 
Jiang sneeringly retorted that it was 
the court that was counterrevolutionary, 


Guards to persecute her enemies in the 
Cultural Revolution and ordered bands 
of hired thugs to ransack the homes of for- 
mer colleagues in the Shanghai film 
world, presumably to find and destroy ma- 
terials about her life during the 1930s 

In a final presentation of evidence, 
the prosecutors flashed grisly pictures of 
the bruised corpse of former Coal Min- 
ing Minister Zhang Linzhi on a large 
screen in the courtroom and called two 
witnesses to testify that Jiang Qing had 
ordered Red Guards to deal with him 
as a counterrevolutionary. Then, in the 
“debate” portion of the trial, which al- 
lows a modicum of defense, Prosecutor 
Jiang Wen demanded that Mme. Mao 
be punished in accordance with Article 
103 of China’s criminal code. It allows 
the death penalty in cases where “se- 





Judges and prosecutors solemnly preside over the trial of Jiang Qing, right, who angrily denounces them as “counterrevolutionaries” 


na’s most powerful figure, Vice Chairman 
Deng Xiaoping 

Next day Chinese newspapers gave 
prominent play to Hu Yaobang’s appar- 
ent new role as the man actually in charge 
of party affairs. The official Communist 
organ, the People’s Daily, spoke of “dem- 
ocratic reforms” and the abolition of life- 
time tenure in high office—which Hua 
had once been presumed to enjoy 

Foreign observers who examined the 
reasons for Hua’s fall from grace reached 
varying conclusions. The Chairman 

who still holds the title until the Cen- 

tral Committee takes it from him—had 
erred in disputing the breadth and speed 
of Deng’s modernization program. Also 
a factor: his increasingly embarrassing 
connection with the discredited Cultural 
Revolution. It was Hua, after all, who as 
Premier suppressed a now celebrated 
demonstration against the Gang of Four 
in Peking in 1976. His slide from power 
may have been accelerated by the Gang 
of Four show trial, which concluded its 
hearings last week 

The final week and a half of the trial 
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whereupon the judge ordered her to leave 
She refused. As bailiffs then dragged her 
unwillingly from the chamber, she shout- 
ed Cultural Revolution slogans, unheard 
in China for years, that echoed her rad- 
ical past: “Revolution is no crime!” she 
cried out. “To rebel is justified!” 


: t was a strangely appropriate end to the 
often disorderly trial of Jiang Qing and 
nine other former high-ranking officials. 
The court is now to deliberate over the ev- 
idence accumulated during the 27 days 
of hearings and then issue its verdicts, 
probably some time this month. There is 
no question that all the defendants—eight 
of whom have obediently accepted most 
of the charges against them—will be 
found guilty. There is even a possibility 
that one or two will be executed. Still, 
Jiang Qing succeeded in raising some se- 
rious questions about the validity of the 
case against her. 

The special team of prosecutors ac- 
cused her ofa multitude of crimes. Among 
other offenses, they charged, she had slan- 


dered Vice Chairman Deng, incited Red 


rious harm” has been done to the state 

Speaking for herself (she had refused 
an attorney), Jiang Qing gave a long and 
rambling two-hour defense of the Cultur- 
al Revolution, only brief portions of which 
were shown a week later on Chinese TV 
In it she declared that she had only car- 
ried out the decisions of Chairman Mao, 
Premier Chou En-lai and the party Cen- 
tral Committee. Jiang even drew laughs 
from many of the 600 courtroom spec- 
tators when, establishing her revolution- 
ary credentials, she gave an account of 
her closeness to Mao. “During the war, it 
was I, the only woman comrade, who fol- 
lowed and accompanied Chairman Mao 
to the front,” she declared. Looking at 
the panel of judges in front of her, she 
asked derisively, “At that time, where 
were all of you hiding?” 

After a five-day recess, Prosecutor 
Jiang Wen condemned Mme. Mao's de- 
fense as “a vicious slander and calumny 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung.” Significant- 
ly, the prosecutor did acknowledge that 
all people in China “are very clear that 
Chairman Mao was responsible for their 
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plight during the Cultural Revolution” 
—the sole official recognition of Mao’s 
mistakes made in the trial. But the pros- 
ecutor hastily added that Mao could not 
have ordered his wife to commit such 
crimes as the attacks on high state and 
party officials. 

_ Given a final chance to speak, Jiang 
Qing sarcastically noted, “You are push- 
ing the blame on me as though I were 


six arms who can do anything she wants.” 
Then, just before the courtroom drama 
concluded with her forcible eviction, she 
once again declared her willingness to die 
for her cause. “I only wish,” she said, “that 
I had several heads for you to chop off.” 





M::: Chinese, particularly those who 
| suffered during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, remained totally unmoved by 
Jiang Qing’s defense. “They wouldn't let 
me go to the trial as an observer,” said one 
middle-level bureaucrat who spent four 
years in Peking’s Qincheng Prison during 
the Cultural Revolution. “They were 
afraid I'd start shouting, ‘Kill the bitch! 
| | Kill the bitch!’ * Others grumbled that the 
case was a classic show trial whose pur- 
| pose was only to give an appearance of le- 
j gality to the vengeful elimination of the 
once powerful radical faction. “There's 
not much sympathy for Jiang Qing,” said 
one writer, “but to have done things really 
| fairly, the whole Central Committee 
would have had to go on trial, since it ap- 
proved of the Cultural Revolution. The 
worst criminal,” he added in a whisper, 

“was Mao.” 
Certainly the trial’s credibility was 
} not helped by elements like the charge 
| that Jiang had “slandered” Strongman 


\| Deng Xiaoping. In fact, her only prov- | - La Pe 
| Party Boss Kania laying wreath at workers’ monument in Gdansk 
ing emissaries to Mao to try to persuade | 


able action brought out in court was send- 


him not to make Deng a Vice Premier, a 
| perhaps imprudent act but hardly a crim- 
| | inal one. Also damaging to China’s of- 
ficial claim that the trial was a “mile- 

stone” for its new legal system was the 
i flimsiness of most of the evidence. The in- 
dictment, for example, declares that more 
than 34,000 people died during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, but the court presented 
a specific cause of death in only a single 
case, that of Minister Zhang. No evidence 
was offered to show that Jiang ordered 
his death or even desired it. 

Despite its shortcomings, the trial, 
with its nightly televised segments, was an 
improvement on the secretive ways of 
China in the past—and on other Commu- 


Russia, when charges were trumped up 
and “enemies of the people” taken out and 
shot. An old Chinese adage has been re- 
vived, and revised, by the Gang of Four 
trial: the winner becomes king, the loser a 
bandit. In China these days the loser be- 
comes a counterrevolutionary. At least 
this time the losers are a group that most 


some kind of devil with three heads and | 


nist show trials, such as those in Stalin’s | 














POLAND 


Straining for Harmony 





A determined spirit of conciliation in the face of peril 


ow: hate strikes,’ Union Leader 
Lech Walesa told a group of jour- 
nalists last week. That remarkable state- 
ment by the organizer of last summer’s 
mass shipyard strike was symptomatic of 
the conspicuous spirit of conciliation that 
both labor and government strained to 
maintain as Poland’s year of peril came 
to a close. Communist Party Boss Stani- 
slaw Kania demonstratively placed 
wreaths on monuments that had been 
erected in the northern port cities of 
Gdansk and Gdynia to honor workers 
killed by police and troops in 1970. Ka- 
nia’s gesture was of high symbolic impor- 
tance, since it signified the party’s oppo- 
sition to any resumption of violence 
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earlier decision, farmers had threatened 
to withhold their produce from govern- 
ment markets, a move that would have 
sharply aggravated the country’s already 
critical food shortages. The farmers had 
even talked of a strike unless their right to 
organize was recognized. Plans for both 
the embargo and the strike were shelved 
after the supreme court decision. Said 
Farm Leader Zdzislaw Ostatek: “We 
don’t see any need to use pressure.” 
Walesa himself was summoned to 
Warsaw by Polish Foreign Minister Jozef 
Czyrek, who presumably laid down the 
line established during Czyrek’s Kremlin 
meeting with Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev two weeks ago. Walesa discreet- 
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There was little doubt about the motivation behind the conspicuous harmony. 


against the country’s embattled workers. 

There was little doubt about the mo- 
tivation behind the determined harmony 
inside Poland: the continuing menace of 
55 Soviet divisions that remained poised 
within striking distance of Poland’s bor- 
ders. On New Year's Day, in fact, TASS is- 
sued a communiqué that accused “anti- 
socialist forces” in Solidarity of seeking 
“to push matters to the point of chaos in 


the economy, hoping to further their sub- | 


versive aims.” 
Clearly, many Poles felt that it was 


| high time to cool the country’s labor un- 


| 


rest. There was an almost palpable sense 


| of relief when the Polish supreme court 





postponed a ruling on the right of Poland’s 
3.2 million private farmers to form their 
own union, thus defusing a new crisis. The 
farm leaders were jubilant over the court’s 
apparent readiness to study ways of legal- 
izing a Rural Solidarity movement pat- 
terned on Walesa’s Solidarity. Only last 
September the Warsaw district court had 
ruled that Poland’s private farmers were 





ly declined to reveal details of his conver- 
sation with Czyrek, claiming that it mere- 
ly concerned the union leader's forthcom- 
ing trip to the Vatican. Walesa then spent 
five hours with Deputy Premier Andrzej | 
Jedynak discussing proposed new labor 
and censorship laws, Solidarity’s right of 
access to the news media, and the farm- 
ers’ attempt to form their own union. 
Emerging from this second official meet- 
ing, Walesa declared himself to be “very 
happy” with the progress of the talks. 
There were somber reminders, how- 
ever, that Poland’s workers could not 
expect to wrest many more concessions 
from the government and the party. In 
a front-page editorial, the official party 
daily Trybuna Ludu warned that “the 
new year will not greet us with pros- 
perity; the decisions to be made will not 
be accepted by everyone with equal sat- 
isfaction.” Even New Year's Eve, in fact, 
was celebrated with unusual sobriety | 
—and without live music. Demanding | 
overtime, the country’s pop musicians 








people are glad to see well out of | notentitled toa union, on the ground that | refused to perform at state-run restaurants | 
power. —By Richard Bernstein/Peking | they are self-employed. Angered by that | and nightclubs. a | 
28 TIME, JANUARY 12, 1981 
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He shattered. 


time. 


He froze the kinetic art- 
istry of dancers and ath- 
letes. He mastered ‘the 
calculated accident” and 
used it to produce ‘ 
striking portraits and 
gripping photojour- 
nalism for four decades. 
Now the best of his work, 
with his own charmingly 
irreverent commentaries, is 
available in one extraordi- 
nary volume. 
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Even today, fifty years later, the 
February, 1930 issue of FORTUNE isa 
magnificent magazine—a pioneering 
effort that defined a new standard of 
excellence in business journalism. 

It was an impressive debut. The 
subjects covered range from glass and 
meat packing to orchids and private 
islands. Margaret Bourke-White's five- 
page picture portfolio on industrial life 
along the Great Lakes was a publishing 
milestone, as was the imaginative use 
of full color art and photography. 

The style of art direction is sur- 
prisingly contemporary and even the 
advertising is a nostalgic delight. 

This stunning reproduction on rich 
paper stock recreates the look and feel 

of FORTUNE’s 184-page first issue. You'll 
surely want to save it. 

Don't miss this opportunity to get 
a “new” fifty-year-old issue of FORTUNE 
Our supply is limited, so order your 
copy today. And, perhaps, you'll want 
to order a few extras. They make per- 
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THE PRICE IS $25 PER COPY. 
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Time & Life Building 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Henry’s Hegira 


A subtle private shuttle 





irst Came a two-hour téte-a-téte with 
Anwar Sadat, at the Egyptian Pres- 


| ident’s villa in his home village of Mit 


Abu el Kom in the Nile delta. Then there 
was a hastily arranged New Year's Day 
flight to Somalia’s capital, Mogadishu, for 
talks with President Mohammed Siad 
Barre. After more discussions with top 
Egyptian officials in Cairo, Henry Kis- 
singer jetted at week’s end to Jerusalem 
for a three-day visit that was to include a 
dinner given by Israel’s Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and a session with Prime 


Minister Menachem Begin. Next on the | { 


former Secretary of State’s schedule 
were stopovers in Saudi Arabia, Oman 
and Morocco. 

Was the pioneer of Middle East shut- 
ue diplomacy back on the bargaining 
trail? Not at all, he said at a press confer- 
ence in Mit Abu el Kom. “I did not come 
here to negotiate. I did not come here with 
any message. I did not come with any 
ideas to speed up any peace process.” 

Kissinger’s 17-day hegira was a long- 
planned private tour. He was riding not in 
an Air Force plane but a corporate jet, in 
company with his wife Nancy, CBS 
Chairman William Paley and Brooke As- 
tor, the New York socialite who gave a 
postelection party for Ronald Reagan. 
Yet both Kissinger’s itinerary and his 
comments to the press left the impression 
that he was trying to help fashion a Mid- 
dle East strategy for the incoming Reagan 
Administration. After his talks with Sa- 
dat, Kissinger announced that the Egyp- 








tian leader would be received as an “hon- | 


ored friend” by the new Administration 


and that the special Egyptian-American | 


relationship forged under Jimmy Carter 
would continue. Said Kissinger: “It is my 
view that the President-elect will have a 
very clear understanding of the strategic 
necessities of the area and will be very sen- 
sitive to the advice that he will get from 
President Sadat.” 


s it happened, Kissinger’s tour spot- 

lighted one important difference be- 
tween Sadat and Reagan: the timing of 
the participation of Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein in talks on Palestinian autonomy for 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Reagan has said that he would like 
Hussein to join the negotiations as soon 
as possible. But Egypt wants Jordan 
brought into the talks only after a broad 
agreement on the status of the occupied 
territories has been obtained from Israel 
Speaking to reporters with Kissinger, Sa- 
dat argued that once Egypt and Israel 
have set the parameters of self-rule, the 
Palestinians can then negotiate the long- 
term status of the West Bank and Gaza 
through their own representatives. 

Hussein, for his part, was not anx- 





Sadat and Kissinger at press conference 
Back, but not on the bargaining trail. 





ious even to appear to be discussing an 


| early entry into the talks. A possible Kis- 
singer visit to Jordan was scrapped when | 
word was passed from Amman that the | 


King would be unavailable to meet with 
him. Nor was the ex-Secretary’s journey 
hailed by the other important party that 
has remained outside the Camp David 
framework, the West Bank and Gaza Pal- 
estinians, who have been taking direction 
from the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. In Cairo, Kissinger suggested that 
the P.L.O. might be offered a place at the 
bargaining table “at a later stage. when 
some progress has been made.” But P.L.O 
leaders have long believed that Kissin- 
ger’s past diplomatic efforts have left the 
Israelis more entrenched in the occupied 
territories than ever, and they were un- 
impressed. “Kissinger,” complained Bas- 
sam Abu Sherif, spokesman for the hard- 


lining Popular Front for the Liberation | 


of Palestine, was “the wrong man to send 
Nobody trusts him.” 

Back in Washington, members of the 
Reagan transition team were also a bit 
nonplused by the Kissinger tour. “Em- 
phatically a private journey,” insisted one 
Reagan aide, adding, “We will of course 
be interested in hearing what he learned. 
Dr. Kissinger’s travel stories are always 
informative.” Some Reagan aides com- 
plained that the trip was awkward for 
them, since Reagan has not yet formulat- 
ed his Middle East policy. Moreover, they 
pointed out that Kissinger’s own status in 
the Reagan camp has never been defined, 
and the notion that he was “representing” 
the President-elect could cause confusion 
abroad. All in all, they would have been 
happier if Kissinger had skipped the jun- 
ket—or at least seen more of the pyramids 
and less of the press. 
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THE COMMUNITY 

+ J s 
Greece’s Gain 
Joining Europe as No. 10 


iT 


| quarters has stood naked since 





he tenth flagpole in front of the Eu- 
ropean Community's Brussels head- 
1972. 


| when, at the last minute, Norway balked 


at linking up with the organization. Last 
week a flag finally flew from that pole. 
but not Norway's. 


plication, Greece joined the Community's 
nine members, and its blue-and-white- 


ter George Rallis: “It is the happy con- 
clusion of our journey to Europe, which 
lasted almost 20 years.” 


new membership and its promise, much 
of the credit belonged to former Prime 
Minister and now President Constantine 
Caramanilis. For him, entry into the Com- 
munity was the fulfillment of a dream, a 
sealing of what he calls “Greece's Euro- 
pean destiny.” In his view, being part of 
the democratic Western European fam- 
ily of nations should help ensure political 
stability for a country crushed by mili- 
tary dictatorship from 1967 to 1974 

As a new member, Greece stands to 
profit financially. Even after anteing up 
| $400 million to the Community budget 
this year, Greece should come out ahead 





Nearly two decades after its first ap- | 


| striped flag began snapping in a brisk | 
Brussels wind. Said Greek Prime Minis- | 


While it was Rallis who hailed the | 


by more than $200 million, thanks to such | 


perks as $184 million from the E.C. Re- 
gional Development Fund and $318 mil- 
lion in farm price supports and agricul- 
| tural premiums. Even so, not all Greeks 
welcome membership. Andreas Papan- 
dreou, head of the Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement, argues that higher tariffs that 
will now be placed on imports from out- 
side the Community will accelerate the 
current 25% inflation rate. 

Although it is the poorest nation in 
the Community—per capita income is 
roughly $4,000 a year—Greece now is far 
from being destitute. Real growth since 
1973 has averaged more than 3%, a bet- 
ter track record than that of most West- 
ern European countries: unemployment 
last year was just 2.5% 


ecause of its location, Caramanlis sug- 
gests, Greece should act as a natural 
bridge between Western Europe and the 
Middle East. Greece's entry also marks 
another step toward fuller Western Eu- 
ropean integration. Spain and Portugal 
have set Jan. 1, 1983, as the tentative 
date for their entry, though negotiations 
have stalled of late. The domestic po- 
litical effects of Greece’s Community 
commitment have yet to be seen, but Ral- 
lis is optimistic. He has delayed nation- 
| al elections until November. By then, 


he hopes, the benefits of membership | 
should be evident to “the last man in | 


the street.” BE 
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EUROPE 


Reassessing the Welfare State 








A humanitarian dream becomes an economic nightmare 


hey are called welfare states, after the 

sense of collective compassion that in- 
spired them in the wake of the Great De- 
pression and World War II. Like Gothic 
cathedrals, they rose gradually across 
Western Europe, in dedication to a lofty 
goal: to create more humane societies, in 
which a solicitous state not only shielded 
the old and the sick but guaranteed a liv- 
ing wage and a cushion against the hard- 
ships of unemployment. The result—cra- 
dle-to-grave economic protection far 
beyond anything available in the U.S. 
—became European social democracy’s 
proudest achievement. That accomplish- 
ment is now undergoing a painful reas- 
sessment. No one is proposing to disman- 
tle the welfare state. But throughout 
Western Europe there is a growing re- 
alization that what once seemed a virtu- 
ally limitless bounty has reached very real 
limits. Pressure is mounting to prune and 
reform the whole apparatus of welfare and 
redefine its purpose. The public mood be- 
hind it all is not unlike the surge of con- 
servatism in the U.S. that helped sweep 
| Ronald Reagan to the presidency. 

At its present levels, the welfare ap- 
paratus has simply become too expensive 
for most governments—and their taxpay- 
ers. Across the Continent, social security 
systems are grappling with fiscal crisis, 
in part because ponderous, costly bureau- 
cracies have mushroomed to administer 
a vast array of programs that sometimes 
neglect the essential to serve up what is 
merely desirable. In Britain and France, 
| rent subsidies have done little to alleviate 
chronic housing shortages and over- 
crowding. In The Netherlands, disability 
plans have been abused by unemployed 
workers making false claims to receive 
higher benefits. Generous sick-leave pay- 


. 
_ + 
| 


i 


| medical and education benefits. In Bel- 
| gium and The Netherlands, attempts to 


Children bathing at a municipal day care center in Paris 


ments in Sweden are blamed for a debil- 
itating rise in worker absenteeism. One 
official West German pamphlet giving cit- 
izens a “simplified” version of their so- | 
cial rights, for example, runs to 300 pages. | 

Bloated beyond its architects’ intent, | 
welfarism is threatening bankruptcy in 
some countries. Attempts to curb its ex- 
cesses are beginning to cause political dis- 
ruption and even social unrest. In France 
and Britain, labor unions and other groups 


have demonstrated against cutbacks in | 
| 





slash welfare spending have helped trig- | 
ger Cabinet crises, along with protests in- 
volving workers, students, doctors and 
even pharmacists. In Sweden, long a mod- 
el of social consensus, unions and employ- 
ers paralyzed the country last spring with 
nine days of work stoppages over wage 
claims that eventually forced the govern- 
ment to grant tax relief and companies 
to hike wages 6.5% 


“Ww: are at the limits of what we 
can pay,” said Simone Veil, for- 
mer French Health Minister before her 
election last year as President of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament. “European ministers 
know the problem full well, but they have 
not started to alert public opinion.” The 
reluctance to bear such unpopular tidings 
is politically understandable. Among vot- 
ers, the hunger for ever more social pro- 
grams has become a virtual addiction 
New generations of Western Europeans 
take for granted the benefits they have | 
inherited—and demand more. It was easy | 
enough for governments to comply dur- 
ing an era of rapid growth, when rising 
welfare costs were absorbed by expand- 
ing economies that each year churned 
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New generations take inherited benefits for granted and demand more. 
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Pensioner protests welfare cuts in Britain 
out more tax revenues. No _ longer 
Says Emile van Lennep, secretary 
general of the Paris-based Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment: “In the industrialized democracies, 
we let the success of the 1960s go to our 
heads. In responding to the aspirations 
of our people, we allowed our economies 
to become overloaded, overregulated and 
insufficiently profitable. We overdid it.” 
The stagflation engendered by the post- 
1973 oil price crisis eroded both tax rev- 
enues and purchasing power. Swelling un- 
employment added to relief rolls. Yet even 
as the resources to pay for them shrank, 
government outlays for social services 
kept growing. The squeeze on national 
budgets may require such NATO allies as 
West Germany, Belgium and The Neth- 
erlands to reduce planned defense spend- 


| ing in order to maintain welfare levels 


A look at the dilemma in the coun- 
tries that have been most committed to 
the welfare idea: 


THE NETHERLANDS. The bare mainte- 
nance of welfare outlays at present levels 
—30% of a national budget of $150 bil- 
lion—demands a 2% annual increase in 
national production. But economic 
growth is expected to drop to zero this 
year. What to do? The government last 
winter froze wages, an act that provoked 
a rash of strikes and poisoned the social 
climate. The 1.4 million beneficiaries of 
state aid, a potent political force, have so 
far managed to blunt major attempts at 
social services reform in parliament. “Ev- 
eryone agrees to the welfare state, but not 
on how to pay for it,” concludes Wim Kok, 
head of the Dutch Labor Federation. “We 
are in the middle of a choice on how to di- 
vide a pie that is no longer getting 
bigger.” 
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SWEDEN. With the highest tax level in 
| the world, Swedes sensed four years ago 





| 


that the feasible limits of their pioneer- 
ing welfare state had been reached: after 
44 years, they turned out the Social Dem- 
ocrats. To pay for Sweden’s virtually risk- 
free society, tax rates have reached the 
point where hard work is actually discour- 
aged. A man with a nonworking wife and 
two children who earns $19,000 a year 
from a full-time job has an after-tax in- 
come of $13,000. If he works half time, 
his net income is just $1,800 less because 
child benefits remain the same and rent 
subsidies actually increase. As a result, 
25% of Sweden's 4.2 million laborers now 
work only part time, many of them on 
nondemanding public sector jobs. Says 
Nils Lundgren, former director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Economic Research 
“The welfare state worked at first pre- 
cisely as it was intended because we still 
shared a common Lutheran work ethic 
But now a second generation of young 
people takes the soft option of a post in 
the state bureaucracy. We have a word 
for such people in Sweden. flum. It means 
easy, wel.” 


FRANCE. Although austerity-minded 
Premier Raymond Barre has tried to keep 
government spending in check, the rap- 
idly rising use of medical benefits—doc- 
tors’ fees, drug prescriptions, hospital and 
other expenses—threatens the stability of 
a welfare system that not long ago was 
considered relatively healthy. Unlike oth- 
er Western European countries, which 
pay for social services largely from gen- 
eral tax revenues, France finances social 
benefits separately from employee (24%) 
and employer (59%) deductions. The gov- 
ernment contributes only 8%. But social 
security and medical costs have grown so 
rapidly ($124 billion in 1980, vs. only $31 
billion in 1970) that the government now 
faces a deficit of $5.3 billion this year 





Invalid at West German old ial home 





The risk of a “clash of generations.” 














Crowd ot warksirs gathers in Amsterdam to protest government wage freeze 


BRITAIN. Embattled Conservative Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher has emerged 
as the boldest challenger to what she con- 
siders the destructive excesses of Euro- 
pean welfarism. As a symbol of her de- 
termination to cut public spending, she 
charged government ministers $54 a head 
for the traditional Cabinet dinner before 
the opening of Parliament in November 
Embarked on a “great experiment” to re- 
store risk, incentive and reward to West- 
ern Europe's most sluggish economy (the 
growth rate is expected to drop this year 
by as much as 3%), Thatcher is trying to 
impose a change in national priorities that 
would put production ahead of welfare 

That drive, however, seems to be foun- 
dering. Many of her Cabinet ministers 
have been unwilling or unable to prune 
the overgrown bureaucracies they govern 
Meanwhile, an inflation rate still above 
15%, interest rates no lower than 16% 
for private borrowers and a strong pound 
sterling that inhibits exports have con- 
spired to send British industry into a deep- 
er recession. Unemployment, already 
above 2 million, is projected to be nearly 
3 million a year from now; the payment 
of benefits to the jobless, if the rate con- 
tinues, could easily wreck Thatcher's pro- 
gram. Threatened by revolt inside her 
own Cabinet and facing protests by Tory 
business leaders as well as by her Labor 
opposition, Thatcher was forced to reduce 
her demand for a $4.8 billion public 
spending cut by virtually half. 

The problems raised by advanced 
welfarism reach beyond the immediate 
risk of insolvency. Crippling levels of tax- 
ation and ubiquitous state intervention, 
many observers believe, are expanding 
the so-called black economy, in which 
deals are made and work is done without 
reference to taxes or minimum wages. In 
France, an estimated 10% of the work 
force are engaged in moonlighting, de- 
spite stiff penalties that include prison 
sentences. Warns Ralf Dahrendorf, direc- 
tor of the London School of Economics: 


“The welfare state takes a large part of 
4 


people's earnings and tells them what to 
spend them on while leaving them only 
pocket money for their own disposal.” 

A longer-term threat comes from ag- 
ing populations. Because of a dramatic 
drop in the birth rate over the past 15 
years, a dwindling working population 
will have to support a larger number of 
the retired. Francis Blanchard, director 


| general of the International Labor Orga- 


ended, Said Victor Halberstadt. 





nization in Geneva, wonders whether a 
“clash of generations” may not erupt dur- 
ing this graying process. Sweden already 
offers a glimpse of that kind of future 
roughly 4.2 million workers support 1.2 
million pensioners. With minor varia- 
tions, all of Western Europe faces the 
same demographic squeeze. Says Bernard 
Bruhnes, social security chief of France's 
Planning Commission: “The active pop- 
ulation will just have to give up more.” 

Just what sectors of the population 
give up how much to the common wel- 
fare commitment is, of course, the fun- 
damental political problem. But there is 
a vague public awareness of the issue, and 
it is beginning to affect the political pro- 
cess. Thatcher's perilous effort to tame 
Britain’s bureaucracies amounts to the 
first groping attempt at a stricter defini- 
tion of the aims of welfare 

At a conference on social policy this 
fall at the O.E£.C.D., academics, business- 
men, union leaders and government of- 
ficials reached agreement on a central 
point: in the face of a world slump in- 
duced by rising energy prices, the era of 
openhanded social benefits has effectively 
Dutch 
public finance expert: “We must have a 
reshuffling of our economies to provide 
more funds for investment and therefore 
less money for public consumption.” As 
the great postwar experiment in social en- 
gineering undergoes an inevitable reas- 
sessment, that basic but hard message is 
gradually filtering into the West Europe- 
an consciousness. — By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by Lawrence Malkin/Paris and Eu- 
ropean Bureaus 
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ITALY 


i: the maximum security prison of Tra- 
ni in southern Italy, 70 inmates held 
on suspicion of terrorism had risen up in 
rebellion, seized 18 guards as hostages and 
taken over a prison wing. Their sweep- 
ing demands for exchange of the hostages 
included the closing of all nine of the 
country’s maximum security prisons and 
the abolition of new antiterrorist laws. 
The demands were not met. Instead, one 
afternoon last week two helicopters load- 
ed with specially trained troopers landed 
on the prison roof at the same instant that 
a squad of carabinieri on the ground blew 
open the prison doors and stormed in- 
side. Just 25 hours after it began, the re- 
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Police helicopter takes off for prison assault 
Satisfaction turned out to be short-lived. 


volt had been smashed. Four prisoners 
and 23 hostages and security men were in- 
jured in the attack, but none seriously. 

For once the government in Rome ap- 
peared to have acted swiftly and effective- 
ly. But the lightning raid on Trani prison 
was about the only message of holiday 
cheer for Italy’s beleaguered Prime Min- 
ister Arnaldo Forlani. The satisfaction 
turned out to be sadly short-lived. Just two 
days after the success, terrorists struck 
again, this time outside prison walls in 
Rome. Two teen-agers, posing as delivery 
boys, gunned down Carabinieri General 
Enrico Galvaligi, 61, as he and his wife re- 
turned home from New Year's Eve Mass. 
The slain general had been in charge of 
external security for Italian prisons. 

The New Year's Eve killing was a se- 
vere additional blow for Forlani’s totter- 
ing four-party center-left coalition, which 
has been in office less than three months. 
The government was already hounded by 
discontent on all sides as Italy once again 
descended into a trough of multiple trou- 
bles. In southern Italy, 200,000 people 

shivered in the quake-stricken mountains, 
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In a Trough of Trouble Again | 


More terrorism, hardship and scandal provoke gloom 


their suffering compounded by a corrupt, 
discredited bureaucracy. A high-ranking 
judge remained in the hands of his terror- 
ist kidnapers. A Cabinet officer had re- 
signed in a spreading oil-tax scandal 
which may involve $2.2 billion. The na- 
tional mood, and respect for political au- 
thority, was probably at its lowest point 
since former Prime Minister Aldo Moro 
was kidnaped and murdered by the Red 
Brigades in 1978. A published opinion poll 
revealed an electorate so disaffected that 
55% rejected all of Italy’s political parties. 

The kidnaping of the judge, carried 
out once again by the Red Brigades, sad- 
ly recalled the Moro affair. The victim in 
this case was Magistrate Guido Giovanni 
D’Urso, responsible for overseeing the as- 
signment of prisoners in Italy’s peniten- 
tiaries. The terrorists struck a fortnight 
before Christmas and have issued “com- 
muniqués” with photographs of D’Urso, 
gaunt and unshaven, seated before a Red 
Brigades flag and looking much as Moro 
did during his captivity. The brigatisti 
have threatened to try him before a “peo- 
ple’s court.” 

The D’Urso affair very nearly toppled 
a government already divided over a num- 
ber of other issues. Forlani and his fellow 
Christian Democrats favored a hard line 
toward the kidnapers. The Socialists, the 
No. 2 party in the coalition, favored ne- 
gotiations, arguing that the drive to crush 
terrorism should not cost innocent lives. 
Forlani averted collapse with an eleventh- 
hour “summit” among the four coalition 
partners—Christian Democrats, Social- 
ists, Social Democrats and Republicans. 


He argued that a breakup of the govern- | 


ment would constitute a show of weak- 
ness in the face of the terrorist attack. 
The parties agreed and, for the moment, 


pledged their support. 
F orlani’s coalition partners have been 

sidling away from him ever since news 
of the oil-tax fraud broke last November. 
About 100 businessmen and high-ranking 
financial police officers have been arrest- 
ed on suspicion of having been involved in 
an elaborate scheme to dodge petroleum 
taxes by falsifying product invoices and 
bribing officials. The affair has claimed at 
least one prominent victim: Minister of 
Industry and Commerce Antonio Bisa- 
glia, who resigned two weeks before 
Christmas after being accused of involve- 
ment in the scandal. Bisaglia has denied 
any wrongdoing and a Senate inquiry 
body, the Jury of Honor, failed to corrob- 
orate allegations against him. But the pub- 
lic outrage has badly tarnished the gov- 
erning party’s image. 

The alleged tax fraud was still front- 
page news when last November's earth- 
quake ravaged southern Italy, killing 





| stitutions, it may be the death knell of Ital- 


2,614 people and leaving more than 200,- 
000 homeless. The government was ut- 
terly unprepared. It had no emergency 
earthquake plans, and the necessary 
equipment and manpower were hundreds 
of miles away. It did manage to move tem- 
porary housing into the quake area, but re- 
lief supplies were painfully slow in reach- 
ing the remotest villages. Through sheer 
incompetence, tons of food, clothing and 
medicine were lost, stolen or left to rot. 

By contrast, La Camorra, a Neapoli- 
tan version of the Mafia, appeared to be a 
model of criminal efficiency. Camorra 
agents pillaged supply convoys and ware- 
houses, distributing some of the goods to 
its families and friends and selling the rest 
to quake victims at exorbitant prices. Not 
surprisingly, the victims were enraged. 
They pleaded with anyone who would lis- 
ten to bypass the government and send re- 
lief supplies directly to the stricken villag- 
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Judge D’Urso in front of Red Brigade flag 

The demands prompted a show of unity. 


es. “This earthquake is a dramatic 
demonstration of the gap between the 
people and those who rule them,” said So- 
ciologist Franco Ferrarotti. “When there 
is so little confidence in the country’s in- 





ian democracy.” 

The popular dismay could yet prove 
to be the last straw for Forlani. 
The opposition Communists have loudly 
called for a government of “honest peo- 
ple’—including some Christian Demo- 
crats—that would be charged with over- 
hauling the far-flung and overgrown 
bureaucracy. But the prospect of a gov- 
ernment dominated by the Communists 
obviously frightens the other parties. For- 
lani thus seems likely to hang on until a 
second coalition summit meeting later | 
this month. What happens then is any- 
one’s guess. “This government is extreme- 
ly weak,” says Piero Bassetti, a leading 
Christian Democrat. “There is no agree- 
ment on anything, but there is no al- 
ternative. In spite of appearances, no 
one wantselections.” © —By John Nielsen. 
Reported by Wilton Wynn/Rome 
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Looking back, it's easy to see that 
Sony is always looking ahead 
Trend-setting Sony products 


over the past 35 years have includ- 


ed many world firsts. The first 


transistorized FM radio, first solid- 


state TV, home videorecorder 
and solid-state color video camera 
to name just a few. These Sony 
creations are leaving their mark 
on the world. 


The Sony mark. 
It stands for milestones in quality 
electronics. In the home, in busi- 
ness, and in the broadcasting and 
recording industries. And by the 
year 2001 when Sony marks its 
55th anniversary, a stunning array 
of dramatic developments will 
have unfolded to enrich your life 
beyond all expectations. To sym- 
bolize the excitement the future 





holds in store, we look to you for 
a new logotype design. A fresh, 
new look that will express Sony's 
commitment to the coming century. 


A $65,000 opportunity. 
Only from Sony. 
Along with the opportunity to let 
your design talents soar, we're 





offering plump cash prizes. If you 
create the winning logotype 
design, Sony will award you the 
first place prize of $50,000 for your 
efforts. Second and third place 
runners up will receive $10,000 
and $5,000 prizes. 


Come one. Come all. 
The rules are simple. Anyone of 


NN any age is eligible. Professionals, 


amateurs, students, anyone. First, 
write for our corporate brochure 
and design contest guidé (Inter- 
national logotype contest, Sony 
Corporation, P.O. Box 10, Tokyo 
International Airport, Tokyo, Japan). 
But do it soon because the com- 
petition closes March 31, 1981. 
When we're ready to adopt a 
new corporate identity, first con- 
sideration will be given to the 
winning design. It could be yours. 


Enter Sony’s international logotype design contest 
commemorating our 35th anniversary. 


SONY. 





18.7 YEARS CITY. 


A lot of car makers today are more miles per gallon. It’s more 
trying to sell you economy with years per Car. 
EPA figures. But at Volvo, we So if you just want to buy le 
believe true economy isn’t just gas and save a little money, look 
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187 YEARS HIGHWAY. 


EPA figures. Butif youliketheidea Volvo in Sweden. Driving condi- 
of buying fewer carsand saving _—_ tions in the U.S. may differ. Soyour | 
ss alot, consider Volvo’s figures. Volvo may not last as long. Then 
at “Average life expectancy of a again, it may last longer. a caryoreanbeteve in. 








Vandals of Vitry 


Racism in a Paris suburb 


t was a cruel welcome for the 320 black 
immigrants from the West African na- 
tion of Mali. They had just settled into 
their newly refurbished, five-story govern- 
ment housing project in the southeastern 
Paris suburb of Vitry-sur-Seine. Then, on 
Christmas Eve, the quiet of the shabby. 
working-class district was broken by a 
raid of angry townspeople. Accompanied 
by Paul Mercieca, Vitry’s Communist 
mayor, a group of 50 residents and town 
officials swarmed over the building. They 
snipped telephone lines, sawed off water 
pipes, tore hot water heaters off the walls 
and ripped the wiring out of fuse boxes. 
While Mercieca stirred up the townsfolk 
through a bullhorn, one of the intruders 
revved up a bulldozer and rammed it into 
the building’s iron railing. After knocking 
down a stone staircase and a cinder-block 
wall, he scooped the rubble into huge 
mounds that obstructed the building’s en- 
trances. The all-male group of immi- 
grants, who had recently been forced to 
move from condemned dwellings in a 
nearby village, offered little resistance, 
The vandalism at Vitry was just one 
of many ugly incidents of racism that have 
erupted in France as a result of growing 
tensions over the presence in the country 








Victims clearing away rubble in Vitry 





Gri ‘owing tensions over immigrants. 


of more than 4 million immigrants, most- 
ly from Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. 
More than half are unskilled laborers who 
work at construction and menial jobs long 
snubbed by French workers in prosperous 


times. As unemployment figures have | 


soared, however, the French have come 
to resent the immigrants as job stealers. 
Adding to the resentment is the increased 
burden on education, and a popular feel- 
ing that crime rates among immigrants 
are high. Scrawled on brick walls through- 
out working-class regions outside Paris 


FRANCE E 4 are the words ONE AND A HALF MILLION 











UNEMPLOYED IS ONE AND A HALF MIL- 
LION IMMIGRANTS TOO MANY. 

Seeking to avert a social collision, | 
the government of President Valéry Gis- | 
card d’Estaing halted new immigration | 
from non-European Community coun- 
tries in 1974. More recently, it has re- 
doubled police efforts to ferret out il- 
legal immigrants, and offered $2,250 
bonuses to workers who voluntarily re- 
turn to their own countries. The trouble | 
is that many African countries have re- 
fused to take them back. Consequently, 
what Giscard has failed to solve by ex- | 
pulsion, he has tried to accomplish by 
diffusion: thousands of immigrants have 
been moved out of cities by the gov- 
ernment and relocated in suburban areas 
where their numbers are less conspicuous. 

Since most of the forced relocation 
has been to grimy working-class districts 
that have long been Communist strong- 
holds, the party has become sensitive to 
the issue. Once lukewarm defenders of 
immigrant workers’ rights, the Commu- | 
nists now oppose any further relocation 
of immigrants in public housing, and 
will no doubt ride the issue all the way 
to the presidential election campaign next 
spring. The Vitry raid was duly de- 








| nounced by a series of local political 
| and labor organizations. But the liberal 
| daily Le Quotidien de Paris sadly ac- 


knowledged that “electorally. it was the 
most profitable strategy.” t 





Shadows from 
the Past 


An effort to forestall old 
memories—and update history 








fter 35 years he had become an al- 

most forgotten person, living quietly 
in a small house in a suburb of Hamburg. 
Yet when he died at 89 of progressive 
heart disease. Grand Admiral Karl 
Dénitz, who commanded Hitler's navy 
| during World War II, once more stirred 
up a controversy. Sensitive to both Nazi 
memories and controversial aspects of 
D6nitz’s career, the West German gov- 
ernment forbade formal 
honors or military trap- 
pings at the admiral’s funer- 
al this week. 

The government made 
a point of banning all 
wreaths and eulogies at the © 
graveside. West German 
military personnel were or- 
dered not to wear uniforms 
at the funeral. Allied NATO 
soldiers were discouraged 
from attending in military 
dress. In its attempt to 
downplay D6nitz’s death, 
however, the government 
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inadvertently made an issue Admiral Karl Dénitz 


of it. The political far right, including 
West Germany's small but active neo- 
Nazi fringe, chimed in with praise for the 
late admiral. Kurt Reitsch, an old navy 
friend of Dénitz’s who is arranging the fu- 
neral, criticized Bonn for overreacting. 
Said Reitsch: “The only uniforms there 
will be those worn by the police sent to 
monitor a group of old men paying last re- 
spects to a colleague.” 

D&nitz was at best a lukewarm Nazi, 
but he was a tough sailor in the service of 
the Third Reich. As commander of Hit- 
ler’s lethal submarine force, he master- 
minded the sinking of 14 million tons of 
Allied shipping during World War IL. It 
may have been Dénitz’s U-boat successes 
that led a desperate Hitler to designate 
him as his successor near the end of the 
war. The admiral subsequently ran the 
doomed country for 23 
days, staving off the inev- 
itable surrender while he 
operated a hasty sealift 
through the Baltic, en- 
abling 2 million Germans 
to escape from the eastern 
provinces that would later 
be occupied by the Soviets. 

D6nitz stood trial with 
other ranking Nazis at 
Niirnberg, but was not ac- 
cused of any atrocities and 
received the lightest sen- 
tence: ten years. Released 
from Spandau prison in 








1956, he retreated into ob- Marinus con dar bittie 


scurity, seeing only occasional visitors. 
Some West Germans felt last week that 
Dénitz, dying so long after the Nazi era, 
should have been suitably honored for his 
naval career. Others disagreed. Said Mu- 
nich’s Siiddeutsche Zeitung in an edito- 
rial: “A line should be clearly and prop- 
erly drawn between today’s navy and 
Hitler's, between today’s Federal Repub- 
lic and the sinking Third Reich over 
which Dénitz presided in its final days.” 
= = 8 

In an unrelated flashback to the Nazi 
past, a West Berlin court last week re- 
vived memories of one of the key step- 
ping stones in Hitler's assumption of 
power: the fire that gutted the Reichstag 
(parliament) in 1933. The court declared 
a “miscarriage of justice” in the 1933 
trial of Marinus van der Lubbe, a Dutch 
Communist. whom the 
Nazis accused of having 
started the blaze. By blam- 
ing the fire on the Com- 
munists, the Nazis nailed 
down their hold on the na- 
tion. The decision last week 
did not specifically exon- 
erate Van der Lubbe, who 
was tried by a Nazi court, 
found guilty and executed 
by beheading in 1934. Rath- 
er, the court's ruling implied 
that, if involved at all in 
the Reichstag arson, he may 
. have been manipulated by 
the Nazis. a 
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Education 








sity,’ snapped the president of 
France’s Avignon University, Geologist 


most of his fellow French university pres- 


minded minister of universities, Alice 
Saunier-Seité, to cut back proliferating 
graduate degree programs at the nation’s 
76 universities, which in France are both 
accredited and financed by the state. 

With little advance warning, Saunier- 
Seité chose this academic year as the time 
to guillotine 1,131 or 30% of 
all master’s and doctoral de- 
gree programs, mostly in the 
humanities and social sciences. 
Among them: a Sorbonne doc- 
torate in educational sciences 
directed by noted Sociologist 
Vivianne Isambert-Jamati 
(who is a consultant to Saunier- 
Seité’s office) and Medievalist 
Pierre Jonin’s acclaimed grad- 
uate seminar at Avignon. 

Technically, Saunier-Seité 
merely announced that the government 
would not accredit diplomas in the ill- 
fated programs, but that was enough. In 
France nationally accredited diplomas 
account for 90% of graduate degrees 
—and are the only degrees with prestige 
in the job market. 

“Already this year we've lost 200 reg- 
istrations,” complains Avignon’s Mahé, 
whose 1,500-student school was denied 
national accreditation for graduate pro- 
grams in medieval literature, modern 
literature and English. The minister also 
said “non” to six new degree offerings 
Avignon proposed in such fields as the- 
ater and medieval history. Students en- 
rolled in rejected programs were obliged 
to transfer to other schools, often in dis- 
tant towns or cities. Many of those un- 
able to change cities have abandoned 
hope of advanced degrees. Angry stu- 
dent groups claim that 80,000 students 
will eventually be affected one way or 
another throughout the country. The 
government points out that only 3,000 
face serious disruptions in their 
studies. 

Saunier-Seité defended her cutbacks 
as an efficiency move that will end course 
duplication and restrict graduate educa- 
tion to major university centers like Paris, 
Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Nancy 
and Strasbourg. These, she hopes, will be- 
come “poles of excellence.” (With that in 
mind she also doubled the number of 
classroom hours required for all graduate 
degrees, and so far students have not com- 
plained.) At smaller universities like 
Amiens, Perpignan and Avignon, the 





idents is a decision by France’s tough- | 














Guillotining the Grad Schools 


The French government cuts back on advanced degree programs 


449 t's tantamount to killing the univer- | minister wants faculty members to con- 


centrate on lower-level courses. Says she: 


| “You can’t teach everything everywhere.” 
Joél Mahé. What has aroused Mahé and | 


That rationale, reasonable though it may 
be, has stirred deep passions in France, 
where educators and students fear a re- 
turn to the severe restrictions on educa- 
tional access that touched offa nationwide 
protest of workers and students in 1968. 
The French university system ex- 
panded from a small cadre of universities 
to the present 76 after the events of 1968. 
The number of graduate degrees award- 
ed rose from 90,000 in 1967 to 
145,000 a decade later. Many 
of the newer campuses are 
small schools in the provinces 
whose programs were sharply 
scythed by Saunier-Seité. Said 
Alain Touraine, research di- 
rector of the School of Ad- 


Saunier-Seité (inset) and Avignon students protesting under “We Want to Study” sign 


Said the minister of universities: “You can't teach everything everywhere.” 


vanced Studies in the Social Sciences: “In- 
stead of both selective grandes écoles [the 
elite specialist schools outside the regular 
university system that train most of 
France’s future leaders] and open-admis- 
sion universities, we will have the grandes 
écoles and a few elite universities, and 
then all the rest. It’s a return to the old, 
centralized order.” Warned the Council 
of University Presidents in a public state- 
ment: “Contrary to what they intend, 
these measures compromise higher edu- 
cation’s capacity for innovation. They 
may lead to the ossification of the French 
university system.” 

Saunier-Seité and Premier Raymond 
Barre, however, view the reorganization 
as a forward-looking step into the tech- 
nological ’80s. While slashing programs 


| in the humanities and social sciences, the 








government did approve almost all (90%) 
of the science programs up for review, in 
line with a five-year plan that names tech- 
nological research and development as 
the nation’s top priority. The government 
also increased the 1981 national budget 
for universities by 14.8%. 

In the present soft job market, policy- 
makers are worried about a glut of re- 
cent graduates with advanced degrees in 
the humanities and social sciences. 
Roughly 25% of humanities majors are 
jobless after graduation, and many of 
them eventually have to find work in 
other fields. These subjects, moreover, 
are frequently taught from a Marxist per- 
spective in France. During a recent 
speech, Saunier-Seité bluntly warned stu- 
dents to beware of the “Marxist dom- 
ination” and “ideological imperialism” 
rampant in faculty lounges and student 
cafeterias. But that just made many ac- 
ademics all the more wary of Saunier- 
Seité and her efforts to reorganize them. 
Says Sorbonne Classics Professor André 
Mandouze: “This is an effort to muzzle 
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intellectuals, to isolate and slander them, 
and to undermine the French university.” 

Similar alarms were voiced in 1976, 
the last time the government tinkered 
with the granting of graduate degrees. 
Then some job-related programs were 
given national accreditation, among them 
technical English translation and applied 
business Spanish. At first, classically in- | 
clined French students scoffed. There was 
grumbling that the government had “sold 
out to Big Business,” and only 3% of el- 
igible students chose the new programs. 
But today 15% do. The government 
hopes that the same steadily growing ac- 
ceptance will greet the current effort to 
encourage more economically useful 
training. —By Kenneth M. Pierce. Reported 
by Alessandra Stanley/Paris 
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Wayward Bus? 


Charleston drags its feet 





chool board members in Charleston, 

S.C., knew that the Department of 
Justice had been investigating complaints 
of segregation in the 47,000-student coun- 
ty school system for 14 months. But with 
the Carter Administration scheduled to 
leave office on Jan. 20, they naturally 
assumed that any new civil rights ini- 
tiatives would be left for the new Gov- 
ernment, which is expected to downplay 
the use of busing to achieve integration. 

Not so. As the year drew to a close, 
the Charleston County schools got a let- 
ter from Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights Drew Days III. Its mes- 
sage: the school system had 20 days to 
come up with a voluntary integration 
| plan that would meet Justice Department 
standards. 

The timing of Days’ message—and 
| its demand for a response in early Jan- 
uary, just twelve days before Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Inauguration—led South Carolin- 
ians to charge that Days was trying to 
present the new Administration with a 
fait accompli. 

Charleston's Post called Days’ letter 
“an arrogant piece of folly.” Attorney and 
School Board Member John Graham Alt- 
man described it as “a parting shot by 
some people who are losing their jobs 
shortly. Let the Government sue.” 
Charleston politicians chose to see the 
crackdown in even pettier terms—as an 
attempt to create an embarrassment for 
South Carolina Republican Strom Thur- 
mond, who will head the Senate Judicia- 
ry Committee in the 97th Congress. Thur- 
mond agreed. Said he: “South Carolina 
didn’t go to Carter this year, and it’s a lit- 
tle funny that they decide to file a case 
only after Carter lost.” Justice insisted, 
“The decision was based solely on its 
merits.” 


oughly 40% of Charleston County's 

black students attend school in dis- 
tricts that are at least 95% black. In the 
city of Charleston, more than 90% of 
white students attend private schools to 
avoid integration. On the face of it, 
therefore, the Justice Department action 
was long overdue. Ironically, however, 
busing as a possible remedy is solidly op- 
posed in Charleston by blacks as well as 
whites. Says City Councilman Robert 
Ford, a black: “We need improvement 
in the city schools, but the solution 
isn’t busing.” 

Last week, though, as the school board 
prepared its response to the Justice De- 
partment, the focus was more on delay 
—until Jan. 21—than on the condition 
of the schools. Summed up one irate 
school official: “They want to hear that 
we will come up with a plan. So we will 
come up with a plan for them. But when 
Reagan comes in and these guys are 
knocked out, we'll ask Senator Thurmond 
to help us out.” = 





had to be—absorbed in isolation, and 
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McLuhan, who died last week, discussing his ideas in New York City (1977) 
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Prophet of Cool 
Marshall McLuhan 


is writing was clumsy, his thoughts 

badly organized, and even he com- 
plained that he had trouble understanding 
his ideas. But he persisted nonetheless, 
and when he died last week in Toronto 
at the age of 69, Marshall McLuhan was 
recognized as one of the most influential 
thinkers of the 60s. Some of his insights 
into the nature of television and the elec- 
tronic age became conventional wisdom, 
and people who did not know his name 
confidently repeated his most famous 
aphorism: “The medium is the message.” 

What that means is that television is 
more important than anything it broad- 
casts and that critics who worry about the 
content of programs are missing the point. 
People will watch TV no matter what the 
shows are; it commands their attention 
as no other medium ever has. 

In a dozen or so almost unreadable 
books (“Clear prose,” he once wrote in 
one of his more penetrable sentences, “in- 
dicates the absence of thought”), Mc- 
Luhan formulated his theory of com- 
munication. Primitive, illiterate man, he 
wrote, lived in a kind of Eden. People 
spoke to one another face to face; com- 
munication involved touch and smell as 
well as sight and sound. The invention 
of writing was the serpent’s apple that 
destroyed paradise: thought was sepa- 
rated from feeling, and meaning was at- 
tached to abstract words instead of things. 
The Gutenbefg printing press, which 
eventually led to the mass production of 
books, newspapers and magazines, com- 
pleted the process. Literacy became com- 
monplace, and as people got used to fol- 
lowing lines of type on printed pages, 
they started thinking in a linear, sequen- 
tial way. Information could be—indeed, 








Television | 





that Eden-like community of direct con- 
tact was quickly abolished. 

The new age of electronics, McLuhan 
concluded, reversed all that and brought | 
man back to his roots. Movies and TV | 
require use of the ear as well as the eye | 
and demand involvement. With his pen- 
chant for catchy, if confusing jargon, Mc- | 
Luhan called TV a cool medium: books, 
by contrast, are hot. (A hot medium, he 
said, “allows of less participation than a 
cool one.”) Books are also obsolescent, 
he believed, and once the power of print 
is removed, Eden will be restored. Unit- 
ed by electronics, man will live happily | 
in his “global village,” another phrase 
the author contributed to the language. 

Much of what McLuhan said was 
what Critic Dwight Macdonald called 
“impure nonsense,” that is, “nonsense | 
adulterated by sense.” Though his sen- | 
sible observations about the power of 
TV now seem obvious, they were an- 
grily contested when he first made them. 
Others may have recognized what was 
happening; McLuhan was the first to 
say so. 

Like many other radical theoreti- 
cians, McLuhan himself was happier with 
the old ways. Born in Edmonton, Alta., 
he began college with the idea of becom- | 
ing an engineer. A love of literature, iron- 
ically, led him into English studies and 
to Cambridge University. Influenced by | 
the writing of G.K. Chesterton, he con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism in 1937. 

He taught at St. Michael's College, the 
Catholic unit of the University of Toron- 
to, for 34 years, and except for occasion- 
al excursions, he stayed there, reading, | 
writing, and enjoying his Texas-born wife 
and six children. Soft-spoken, amiable 
and amusing, with a fondness for puns, 
he scarcely seemed like the prophet of a 
new age. But in many ways he was, and 
one of his favorite quotations, from Cole- 
ridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, might 
stand as his epitaph: “We were the first 
that ever burst/ Into that silent sea.”  ] 
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Medicine 








A Baffling Coronary Puzzle 





H = disease, the No. | killer in 
industrialized countries, has been 
fought with research grants and take- 
care-of-yourself warnings for years. But 
with what success? To find out, experts 
at the World Health Organization in Ge- 
neva have been compiling statistics on one 
indicator, deaths from heart attacks, since 
1968. The figures, from 28 countries for 
the decade ending in 1977, offer an 
intriguing—and baffling—picture of shift- 
ing patterns in fatal heart attacks. 

































Deaths rose dramatically in some 
countries while falling in others. In some, 
increases or decreases were registered 
only among men or women. In France, 
deaths rose for men but fell for women. 

Because the statistics deal only with | 
deaths, they are not necessarily an ac- 
curate gauge of the incidence of non- 
fatal heart attacks or of heart disease in 
general. Improved medical care may low- 
er fatalities, even though the number of 
people suffering from heart attacks or 
other heart conditions may be on the 
rise 





The statistics, moreover. do not re- 
late shifting heart attack patterns to 
changes in living styles. Doctors every- 
where have been urging people to eat 
less saturated fat and cholesterol-rich 
food, slim down, seek treatment for high 
blood pressure, get more exercise and 
stop smoking.* In the U.S., where the 
message seems to be getting through, 





“Labeling smoking “the single most important pre- 
vehtable cause of death and disease” in America, 
the U.S. Surgeon General last month called for a 
drive to cut the share of the adult population 
that still uses cigarettes from 33% to 25% or 
less by 1990. 











WHO charts a global shift in fatalities 


rates of fatal heart attacks among both 
men and women have been dropping 
by about 3% a year since 1968. Yet in 
Sweden, where antismoking and other 
risk-reduction campaigns have been vig- 
orously pursued, death rates for both sexes 
have been rising. In Switzerland, where 
there has been a decline in heart attack 
deaths among women, smoking among 
women and consumption of animal fats 
are on the upswing. Says Dr. Zbynek 
Pisa, chief of WHO's department of cv r- 


| diovascular diseases: “The statistics give 


us little or no clue in correlating heart 
disease with risk factors.” 

To resolve the questions raised by 
the figures, the organization is launching 
a more thorough study comparing heart 
attack incidence and death rates and 
behavior patterns in ten countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and possibly 
China. But the answers will not be avail- 
able soon: the study, says WHO, will take 
at least a decade. a 


Capsules 


FAT CHANCE 

Fat folks have long made the familiar 
claim, “My metabolism is off.” Doctors 
have long answered that they just eat too 
much. Lately, though, scientists have been 
more willing to entertain the notion that 
biochemistry may indeed play a critical 
role in weight control. How else to ex- 
plain thin people who gorge but never 
gain a pound and hefties who eat little? 
Now three researchers have announced 
evidence of a link between obesity and a 
biochemical abnormality. Drs. Jeffrey Fli- 


| er, Mario De Luise and George Black- 
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| normal adults with those from 21 obese in- 





| In a two-story house in Englewood, Colo., 


| baby crying, even a sizzling frying pan. 


burn at Boston’s Beth Israel Hospital 
compared blood samples taken from 28 


dividuals. They found that the levels of 
the enzyme adenosine triphosphatase, or 
ATPase, were 22% lower in the red blood 
cells of the fat subjects, and that the heav- 
ier the person the lower the enzyme level. 
ATPase is critical to a basic process, the 
pumping of sodium and potassium across 
cell membranes. The exchange generates 
an estimated 20% to 50% of the body’s 
total heat production and consumes con- 

siderable calories. Low levels of ATPase, | 
speculates Dr. Flier, may “predispose peo- | 
ple to be overweight by causing fewer cal- 

ories to be burned up as heat and more | 
to be stored as fat.” 





BLACK CANCER 

Though a diagnosis of cancer is grim 
news, it is not necessarily a death sen- 
tence. Today about 40% of all Americans 
so diagnosed survive the disease for at 
least five years. But new statistics released 
by the National Cancer Institute empha- 
size a striking disparity in survival rates 
of blacks and whites. Only 19% of black 
males with cancer of the rectum live five 
years after diagnosis, compared with 42% 
of white males. For black women with 
breast cancer the survival rate is 49%, vs. 
68% for white women. Specialists blame 
environmental differences and inade- 
quate medical care for the discouraging 
black statistics. Blacks generally seek 
treatment later than whites. Even when 
cancer is diagnosed at about the same 
stage, blacks do not survive as 
long. One reason: they are less likely 
to be referred to cancer centers where 
first-class treatment is available. 


HEARING DOGS 


a Denver suburb, ordinary mutts are 
learning to perk up their ears for people 
whose own hearing has been lost. This is 
the training center of the American Hu- 
mane Association’s Hearing Dog Pro- 
gram. Each pooch is put through a four- 
month training period, in which it is 
taught to use a cold nose or insistent paw 
to alert its owner to various sounds: a 
knock at the door, a telephone ringing, a 


| 


The dog locates the source of the sound, 
then makes physical contact with its mas- 
ter and trots back to the noise. The pro- 
gram graduates 50 canines a year at a 
cost of some $2,500 per. So far, about 130 
animals have been placed, free, with deaf 
recipients. The AHA has succeeded in 
amending Seeing-Eye statutes to allow 
hearing canines to accompany their mas- 
ters into restaurants and onto planes and 
buses. For three years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has met half of the $150,000-to- 
$180,000 annual budget. But in June char- 
itable organizations and local — 





will have to meet all costs. 
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Need a family wagon and 
don’t know which way to go? 
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You could go the full-size way. Caprice Diesel. 
In style, in comfort, in peace, in quiet—in Chevrolet's a Bite Pome Caprice Classic Wagon. With room for over 87 
cubic feet of cargo, or up to eight passengers with available third seat, plus incredible economy for a wagon this size. 


America's favorite full-size wagons. Caprice and Impala. HWY EPA HWY ES 
833i) 21). 726.0% (462). 


With the available diesel engine 


ro. 









Or you could go mid-size way. Chevy Malibu. 


The taut, trim Chevy Malibu—with room for six, good pep, standard power steering and HWY EPA 
brakes, all on a tough full-perimeter frame. It's America's lowest-priced V6 wagon.* 28 EST 20) MPC 


UP AHEAD "=a 


*Use estimated MPG for comparisons. Your mileage and ne may differ depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual highway 
mileage lower. Malibu highway estimate higher in California. Caprice highway estimate and range lower in California. Range obtained 
by multiplying 22-gallon fuel tank capacity by mileage estimates. Chevrolets are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. *Based on comparison of Manufacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices. Level of standard equipment 
will vary. Destination charges may vary and may affect price comparison. 





| “Youask me wh 
Howard Johnson’ 
is my first choice... 
lil tell you 4 


Executive Vice President and Director, 
The Richman Brothers Company 
Chief Executive Officer, 













How large? Large enough 
for an oversized bed, a good- | 
sized desk and an informal | 
meeting. Ee 


audreau doesn't 
work a nine-to-five kind of day, 
and often doesn't eat on a “normal” 
schedule either. Here, when he's 
ready to eat, we're ready to serve 
it up! 






With respon- 
sibility for more 
than 300 retail clothing 
stores from coast to coast, 
Bill Gaudreau needs to get in 
and out fast - and he does, 
thanks to our Gold Key ser- 
vice and our new “Express Py, te 








eS | 


Service” program for Ameri- Ris 
can Express cardholders. - ' So 
: Yael. Socaude 
WD ZAP A “4 = a distinectir hotels and motor lodges 


A drink 4 lounge, a little entertainment of 
rink in our lounge, a li e ” * 
maybe a plunge in the pool or 20 minutes in the sauna. business travelers. 
The work day has to end sometime, doesn't it? 
For reservations at any of our more than 500 locations, call your travel agent or dial toll-free: 800-654-2000. From Oklahoma 


800-522-9041. From Eastern Canada (Ont. East) 800-268-4940. In Toronto 363-7401. In Western Canada, call collect 416-363-7401. 
| From Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands, 800-654-2121. © 1979 Howard Johnson Co. 
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| those very short 


| The upper atmosphere in- 
| deed is the true Tower of 
| Babel; far above the clouds, 





Babel in the lonosphere 


Competing for listeners and converts via short-wave radio 


Be with weapons and heavy 
packs, a band of Afghan rebels care- 
fully picks its way up a dark stony path in 
one of the most desolate places on earth. 
Suddenly a message is passed down the 
column, and everyone gathers in one spot. 
A Soviet patrol up ahead? A suspected 
land mine? No. It is 8:45 p.m. and time for 
the BBC’s nightly short-wave news, Farsi 
edition. Like everyone else, the Afghan 
soldiers want to know what is happening. 

The rush to the short-wave radio is 
an increasingly common 
sight: despite television and 
other forms of instant com- 
munication, much of the 
world still gets its news from 
waves 
bounced off the ionosphere. 


scores of tongues and half a 
dozen ideologies compete for 
the attention of those below. 
By the latest count, 34 coun- 
tries broadcast in short wave, 
beaming out an astonishing 
20,000 hours of programming 
each week. 

Japanese radio manufac- 
turers, who dominate the 
market, say that the short- 
wave boom started about five 
years ago in their country, and just a year 
ago in the U.S. and Europe. One reason: 
the introduction of small receivers, no 
larger than paperback books, and sets that 
cost as little as $60. “It's astonishing how 
many people have picked up the short- 
wave habit,” says George Berzins, a 
spokesman for the Voice of America. 
“We've noticed a big increase in audience, 
and so have most other broadcasters.” 
(This audience does not include ham op- 
erators, who broadcast as well as receive; 
for the most part they listen to one 
another.) 

There are now more than 4,450 short- 
wave frequencies being broadcast around 
the world in 148 languages—including 
Farsi, Zulu, Amharic and Kiswahili. Most 
popular of all is English, which is sent 


| out on more than 1,000 frequencies. Even 


with unsophisticated sets, Americans can 
pick up as many as 50 English-language 


| broadcasts; more expensive radios can 


tune in the entire world. In the past ten 
years something like 18 million short- 
wave sets have been sold in the U.S. alone. 
One Manhattan writer, who owns an in- 
expensive Sony ($115), has made the 
BBC’s morning news an essential part of 
his breakfast. “My reception is so good,” 
he brags, “that when Big Ben chimes, it 











sends shock waves through my coffee!” 

Americans tune in for pleasure as well 
as news. Stewart MacKenzie, who heads 
the American Shortwave Listeners Club, 
loves the swaying music he hears from 
Radio Tahiti in the South Pacific. Others 
simply like to be on top of things. Short- 
wave fans were among the first to learn of 
the fire that destroyed the Prinsendam in 
the Gulf of Alaska last October and were 
able to follow rescue attempts, as other 
craft radioed their moves. 


Gurdus in Tel Aviv; listener in Nigeria 
Shock waves through the coffee. 


Even in an era of news saturation, 
there is a certain excitement in hearing 
faraway voices. BBC reports are valued for 
their objectivity, but many Americans are 
also fascinated by the propaganda pro- 
grams that Radio Moscow directs to the 
U.S. In the past few weeks Soviet an- 
nouncers have been warning of the dark- 
ening “world situation” and denouncing 
“influential Western politicians who have 
decided to spur on the arms race.” 

A high point on Radio Moscow is 
what might be called the “Boris and Vla- 
dimir Show,” on which the two men reg- 
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ularly discuss topics of the day. Vladimir 


| will say something like, “You see, Boris, 











in the capitalist West they are engaged 
in something fashionably called the ‘rat 
race,’ in which selfish individuals are out 
for themselves. Not like here in the So- 
viet state, where we are responsible, first 
and foremost, to society.” Boris, the 
straight man, always answers, “I agree 
with you totally, Vladimir.” 

In areas where local news is either 
nonexistent or unreliable, the BBC, the 
Voice of America and Deutsche Welle, 


the West German government's network, | 


are top sources of information. In the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe even gov- 
ernment officials listen to find out what 
is happening in their countries. The 
DAVID RUBINGER Kremlin was so annoyed by 

Peat short-wave reporting of the 
Polish crisis that last August, 
for the first time in seven 
years, it began wide-scale 
jamming, filling the air with 
static to block out those ir- 
ritating signals from 
West. 

Despite the Soviets’ ner- 
vousness, most government- 
=< sponsored networks are now 

4 going lighter on propaganda 
V.O.A. has tripled its African 
audience in the past decade, 
when it began improving 
news coverage of the conti- 
nent and scheduling more en- 
tertainment. Many young Af- 
ricans love American popu- 
lar music, and the Voice’s 
“African Sound” is so popu- 
lar that a V.O.A. correspondent once got 
sprung from a jail in Benin by mentioning 
to the police chief that he was a personal 
friend of Host Georges Collinet. The net- 





the | 


work's Special English Broadcasts, often | 


called the slow news because the an- 
nouncer reads at the rate of nine lines toa 


minute (the average rate is 12 or 13), helps | 


people all over the world to learn English. 

The most ardent short-wave listener 
anywhere may be in Tel Aviv. Journalist 
Michael Gurdus, 36, who works for the Is- 
rael Broadcasting Authority, has ten ra- 
dios in his apartment to keep a constant 
check on electronic traffic in seven lan- 


guages. He never leaves home during a | 


crisis, and his scoops are numerous. Last 
April he was the first to report the full de- 
tails of the U.S. failure to rescue the hos- 
tages. Gurdus’ stories are picked up all 
over the world. “I am a reporter,” he says. 
“But my sources are radio waves.” 

For millions of listeners short wave is 
a global tie line. Says a New Jersey com- 
muter: “I usually listen in at bedtime in- 
stead of reading a book. Nothing is pack- 
aged or filtered through the New York 
Times. You get a feeling of power—and 
intimacy. It’s more like a telephone call 
than a global analysis. The world seems 
very small.” 
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Comedy: Big Bucks, Few Yuks 





What is the sound of one man not laughing? 


| 


Wilder and Pryor as birds in Stir Crazy 


There are few more dispiriting recre- 
ations than sitting in a movie theater watch- 
ing a failed comedy with a large audience. 
They came to have a good time. They've al- 
ready paid for it. So, by God, they will 
have a good time—even if the experience 
is as sad and mechanical as two hours with 
a lethargic masseuse. These days, too many 
comedies are in the hands of writers and di- 
rectors rehashing tired formulas, retyping 
favorite old jokes, doing the expected, Fun- 
ny thing is, audiences still do the expected 
too: they go, and they laugh. This holiday 
season, moviegoers are flocking to such pu- 
tative laff-riots as Popeye. Nine to Five 
and the quartet of movies below. Maybe 


people simply enjoy sharing the sound of 


their own laughter: it’s one of the few ways 
Americans have left to make a joyful noise. 





STIR CRAZY 
Directed by Sidney Poitier 
Screenplay by Bruce Jay 
Friedman 


his film’s premise is simple: con- 

trive, however flimsily, to get 
Gene Wilder and Richard Pryor into 
standard comic peril—a barroom 
fight, a mistaken-identity bank heist, 
a kangaroo court, a venal prison sys- 
tem, a convicts’ rodeo, a speeding car 
—then watch them wriggle out with 
their resourceful wit and eloquent 
body language. Wilder moves with 
the psychotic serenity of someone 
who believes everything will turn out 
O.K.; Pryor trembles with the neu- 
rotic certainty that everything has 








already gone wrong. Wilder's is the 
fantasy of the liberal do-gooder; Pryor’s 
is the reality of the mean-streets black. 
As Wilder ejaculates into the air, spout- 
ing whinnies and karate grunts, Pryor 
| quakes in his boots, murmuring an awed, 


all-purpose excretive expletive. These 
4 two guys are splendid to watch 
Perhaps Pryor does too much 


watching: Wilder gets to do all the ar- 
abesques while his partner waits for 
him to fall to earth. Viewers too must 
stand around as Stir Crazy makes 
wrong turns, slogs across Saharas of 
unnecessary plotting, and unravels at 
its denouement. But that may sim- 
ply make the triumph of Wilder and Pryor 
all the more savory. Recipe for a popular 
movie: take a series of stock situations, 
two gifted farceurs, and stir. Crazy! 


ANY WHICH WAY YOUCAN 
Directed by Buddy Van Horn 
Screenplay by Stanford Sherman 


his is the second in Clint East- 

wood’s “Philo and Clyde” series, 
which began two years ago with the 
enormously successful, whimsically rep- 
rehensible Every Which Way But Loose 
Eastwood's Philo Beddoe is an amiable 
auto mechanic who hulks through the 
West saving damsels in distress and giv- 
ing big bullies savage whuppings, the 
sound effects of which they will never for- 
get. His menagerie includes a dotty ma 
(Ruth Gordon), a slow-witted pal (Geof- 
frey Lewis), a not-entirely-trustworthy 
girlfriend (Sondra Locke), a bumbling 
gang of neo-Nazi motorcyclists and an 
orangutan named Clyde, who steals the 
show with animal athletics and a vocab- 


ulary of obscene grimaces. Eastwood, who | 


| can be a compelling, charming screen ac- 


tor, seems content here to watch the other 


Eastwood the ape man hangs tough in Any Which Way 
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performers pamper their eccentricities 
while he stands off to one side, as glum 
and immobile as a Teamster’s ashtray. 
Though the Which Way films enun- 
ciate the sentiments of comradely conser- 
vatism (“Handouts are what you get from 
| the Government; a hand up is what you 
get from a friend”), their values are more 
than a bit askew, even for a no-holds- 
barred comedy. The viewer is to find the 
battle of a snake and a mongoose rep- 
| rehensible, but applaud the climactic 
spectacle of two brawling men making 
hamburger out of each other's bodies. It 
says something about the American body 
aesthetic that Eastwood’s previous pic- 
ture, the innocently droll Bronco Billy, 
failed at the box office while Philo and 
Clyde, the Ape Man and the Ape, have 
moviegoers queuing and cheering 














| Hawn mutters on in Seems Like Old Times 


SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 
Directed by Jay Sandrich 
Screenplay by Neil Simon 





eil Simon likes old times—the screw- 
ball comedy of the 1930s. to be 
| precise—enough to revive the tradition, or 
at least prop up the corpse. In Seems Like 
Old Times (S.L.O.T. for short), he has 
updated Leo McCarey’s delicious ro- 
mantic farce The Awful Truth, this 
time with Chevy Chase in the Cary 
Grant role, Goldie Hawn as Irene 
Dunne and Charles Grodin as Ralph 
Bellamy. If the new cast spells magic 
to you, rush to S.L.0.T. You'll see 
Chevy stumble down an entire hill- 
side and get his nose bobbed by a se- 
ries of vengeful swinging doors 
You'll see Goldie giggle and mew! her 
way through a dozen predictable di- 
lemmas. You will find that you've 
seen all this before, and better 
Simon has written funny plays 
and films, and will again. Jay San- 
drich directed TV's finest comedy 
show, Mary Tyler Moore; he may 
someday learn to shape character | 
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| and situation to fit the big screen. Goldie 
Hawn will remain the put-upon pixie into 
| her twilight years. And for Chevy Chase. 
| as for the most miserable sinner, there is 
| always hope of redemption. One wonders, 
though, about Charles Grodin. Here, as 
in Heaven Can Wait and It’s My Turn, 
this marvelous comic actor filches atten- 
tion from the stars with his maddeningly 
reasonable response to every crisis. But 
how long can he play second banana, on 
| whose sleek skin the other actors do prat- 
falls? Perhaps his next film will give him 
the break, and the shining co-star, he 
needs: Muppet Movie II, with Miss Pig- 
gy. Otherwise, Grodin may grow arm- 
weary trying to get comic capital out of 
unproductive S.L.O.7. machines 





FIRST FAMILY — 
Directed and Written by Buck Henry 


here were possibilities here. Bob New- 
hart plays the President of the United 
States; Madeline Kahn is his dipso wife, 
Gilda Radner his ditsy daughter. Superb 
comedians play supporting roles: Harvey 
Korman, Austin Pendleton, Bob Dishy, 
many more. And Buck Henry keeps 
| threatening to prove himself a Renais- 
| sance man for this dark age of comedy 
He has shown his talent in screenplays, 
| magazine writing and, most convincingly, 
| asa frequent guest on the Tonight show, 
| where his deadpan surrealism is most at 





Mike Nichols, a Johnny Carson—to spark 

| his wry, reactive humor. On his own, in 
First Family, he fails utterly 

Henry began with a funny situation 

but no plot. So he resorted to a feeble de- 

vice: the meeting of senescent civilization 

| (the President's clan) and wily savagery 

(the potentates of Upper Gorm, an Afri- 


| can nation with rich uranium deposits). 


When Newhart meets the Gormese, the 
two men cannot understand each other, 
which makes for five minutes of ennui. 
They are not the only odd couple in the 
film. In scene after scene. behavioral com- 
edy attempts to engage in a dialogue with 
slapstick satire. But these are different 
comic languages, and the two forms final- 
ly fall silent in defeat. Maybe Henry 
should appear on TV less and watch it 
more. Any episode of M*A*S*H, Taxi or 
The Muppet Show has more laughs and 
pathos per minute than this impeachable 
| farce. —By Richard Corliss 











Radner, Newhart and Kahn in First Family 
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home. Henry may need collaborators—a 










Off the Couch and into the Tub 





Like the hero of Altered States, 


he client sips a cup of peppermint 

tea, takes a shower, then pads along 
a plastic-covered carpet into a dim room 
lighted by two candles and filled with the 
soothing recorded sounds of wind chimes 
and bird chirps. He steps into a flotation 
tank and lies down in 8 in. of water laced 
with 800 Ibs. of dissolved Epsom salts and 
heated to 93°F. He glides back and forth 


once or twice, feeling weightless because | 


of the high buoyancy, then settles back, se- 


cure in the knowledge that he is one of | 


the earliest consumers of a modish new 
psychic treatment: tank therapy 

The tank’s owner is Human Potential 
Counselor Alma Daniel, 45, a veteran of 
the self-awareness movement who, by her 
count, has attended 52 consciousness-ex- 


panding workshops in the past six years. | 


She installed the tank last April in a bed- 


room of her 25th-floor Manhattan apart- | 


ment. Now five people a week shed their 
clothes, as well as their sense of time and 
space, and for $25 spend one hour ex- 
ploring their psyches in the Epsom tub 
or simply enjoying a good soak 

Behavioral Scientist John Lilly, 
known also for his experimental work on 
dolphin communication, developed the 
tank in the 1950s. It is similar to the tanks 
that helped scramble the brain of the Lil- 
ly-like hero of the new sci-fi movie A/- 
tered States and turn him briefly, and im- 
probably, into a pseudo ape. Tank centers 
have opened in most states, and a few 
therapists are using the tank as a succes- 
sor to the Freudian couch, or in a search 
for ASC (altered states of consciousness, 
in the lingo) or OOB (out-of-the-body ex- 
periences). “What I'm experiencing is be- 
yond the ape, beyond all that is pure con- 
sciousness,” says Daniel. Though Daniel 
has never induced ape-consciousness, she 
says she once experienced being a cow. 
“If you throw the rational mind out the 
window,” she says, “you have the ability 
to experience anything on this planet or 
beyond.” 

One of Daniel's clients, or “voyagers,” 
is a New York television executive who 
was given his first soak as a Christmas 
present a year ago. After a hard week of 
traveling, he says, “I fly back to New 
York, drop my bags, sort my mail and 
take a tank. It kind of gives me a stop.” 
Other Daniel clients combine the tank 
with traditional talk therapy before and 
after the Epsom bath. Though few have 
followed his lead, Lilly used the tank as a 
supplement to his own Freudian therapy. 
“It carried the psychoanalytic method one 
step further,” he said last week. 

Lilly, however, was primarily interest- 
ed in using the tank—sometimes with 


drugs—to explore “new inner domains of 


some people are trying flotation 


thinking.” By increasing buoyancy and 
reducing the input to the senses, the tank 
can indeed produce bizarre effects. But 
Milton Greenblatt, a pioneer in sensory 
deprivation research and associate direc- 
tor of the U.C.L.A. Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute, says he knows of no serious therapist 
who uses the tank, because it “produces 
symptoms rather than allaying them.” 
Nevertheless, some advocates of ho- 
listic medicine are dabbling with it. Says 
Psychologist Eleanor Haspel-Portner of 
| Los Angeles: “We have found that for 
some people it’s a safe place, for others 





~~ =e 
Alma Daniel supervises a tank clien 





Chimes, chirps and 800 Ibs. of epsom salts 


it’s scary. But it has on the whole been 
very useful.” Adds Dr. Elmer Cranton, 
president of the American Holistic Med- 
ical Association: “How could it not be 
beneficial to understand oneself—unless 
something is too heavy to handle?” 
Though the tanks are easy to open 
from the inside, some patients do lose 
their sense of direction and, unable to 
find the door, go into a panic. Another 
problem is that people on drugs are like- 
ly to freak out in the tank. Daniel bars 
druggies, and many tank centers make 
customers sign a paper stating that they 
have taken no drugs. But even a care- 
fully controlled tank trip can turn out to 
be a bummer. Daniel's TV executive, 
who shows up every Friday for a simple 
soak, had a harrowing first experience: 


through space at incredible speeds. “I 
was so scared,” he says, “I didn’t use 
the tank for months.” = 
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he felt that he was a neutron flying | 
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Announcing a revolutionary 
new approach to cooking! 


Whether you're a great cook or just a beginner, you 
can expand your culinary skills and recipe repertoire 
with THe Goop Cook, an all-new cooking series from 
Time-Lire Boos! 


This unique cooking-course-between-covers combines 
close-up step-by-step photography of all the professional 
cooking techniques and an international collection of 
great recipes to help you develop your skills. 


First you get the techniques... 

From dicing to glazing...braising to blanching...the 
volumes in THe Goop Cook library teach you all the tech- 
niques you'll need to prepare perfect dishes every time. 
Each volume gives you: 

Preparatory techniques: master the fastest and best 
ways to ready raw ingredients: Marinating, boning, peel- 
ing, slicing. 

Cooking techniques: close-up photos show you roast- 
ing, poaching, frying and braising. Lear techniques for 
steaming and Chinese stir-frying. 


Finishing techniques: discover the last-minute steps 


that turn an ordinary dish into an artistic creation. Glazing 


carving, garnishing and other elegant finishing touches. 


Then you enjoy the recipes... 
Your Goop Cook library will provide a lifetime of cook- 
ing pleasure with more than 3,000 delectable recipes; 
approximately 200 in every volume. 


TIME 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


COOK 


Each colorful volume is devoted to 
the complete mastery of one food. 








Morethan  fpshcar ze 
3,000 recipes 





These magnificent recipes are selected from hundreds 
of sources from around the world. Our editors have 
searched far and wide to bring you a unique anthology of 
elegant gourmet treats, little-known regional favorites, 
and timeless traditional fare. It all adds up to an endless 
source of the tastiest and best recipes available today. 


Kitchen-test your first volume 
FREE for 10 days, 
with no obligation to buy! 


Whether you're preparing a cozy dinner for two or a 
special evening with friends, the combination of these 
professional techniques and outstanding recipes quaran- 
tees you'll be serving meals with joy, pride and perfection 
every time! 

Discover how THE GooD Cook can enhance your dining 
pleasure. Return the attached order card today. If card is 
missing, write: TimMe-Lire Books, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


: 


LEAF VEGETABLES / THE CABBAGE FAMAY : 


Spinach and Cheese Gratin 
Epinarda au Four 
To seve 4 















ee petshod 
fruit juice aod gelatin Thee uistures of 
handsome, Muted urmedd + 


Kelatin-atiffencd oa’ 





In Poultry, discover dishes such as Orange Barbecue 
Duck, Chicken Fricassee with Sage, and many others. 
Vegetables introduces enticing fare such as Onions in 
Madeira Cream, Artichokes Braised in White Wine, to 
name just a few. 

With Classic Desserts create dazzling soufflés, lush 
Bavarian creams, and other splendid finales. 

Add books like Fish, Salads, Soups and you'll boast a 
cooking library that is unmatched in variety and appeal. 














BONUS GIFT! 


The Well-Equipped Kitchen 
A 48-page booklet of advice 
on kitchen equipment — 
FREE when you decide to keep 
your first volume! 


© 1980 TIME-LIFE BOOKS ING 








PRrS. Amandine Broccoli Italian- Style 
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A famous finger 


“J just push 
Peyated oltiacevet-ave 


Hello, deli!” 





introduces the Touch-a-matic S telephone. 


With the Touch-a-matic” S series 
telephone, Carol Channing can call 
her delicatessen at the touch of a 
single button. Without having to dial 
the whole number. In fact, you can 
program up to twelve of the numbers 
you use the most. And reprogram any 
of them, any time, in a snap. There 


are even two lighted buttons — a good 
idea for numbers you'd need to find 
quickly in an emergency 

It’s available in wall and tabletop 
models and in your favorite colors 
ivory, brown, rust, yellow, white and 
green. With a new ringing tone that's 
gentle and pleasant 


Touch-a-matic S telephone 


Pick up a 
at your nearest Bell PhoneCenter 
Store. In most cases, you can take it 
straight home and plug it right in 


IT’S FOR YOU 
touch a matic S 


by Western Electric 
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| in the back of his head and between his 


Three Wrongs That Were Righted 





The justice system can make amends, but never completely 


Often, justice in America can be hit-or- | 
miss. When it misses, the consequences 
range from a damaged reputation to im- 
prisonment to death. Three recent cases 
show that such wrongs can sometimes be 
righted, though never completely. 


Bigotry Pulled the Trigger 


On a dark, rainy Boston street six years 
ago, two policemen leaped from their car 
and ran toward a blue Buick that was 
about to pull away. Eight or nine shots 
rang out. A black man slumped over the 
Buick’s steering wheel with fatal wounds 





in his teeth, he never lets go.’ For O'Don- 
nell, Bowden's story touched a soft spot: 
O’Donnell’s own mother had been wid- 
owed at an early age. He agreed to take 
the case. 

Two things caused O'Donnell to ques- 


worked as a janitor at Boston City Hos- 


| tion the officers’ account. Bowden had | 


pital since the age of 17. O’Donnell doubt- | 


ed that someone who had held a steady 
job for that long would suddenly turn to 
robbery. Then there was the policemen’s 
claim that Bowden had tried to ram one 
of them with his car. “I happen to know,” 
O'Donnell told TIME’s Ruth Mehrtens 
Galvin, “that when police want an out, 
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O'Donnell (standing) with Bowden, Sons Michael and Larry Jr. and the Styrofoam model 








“My life behind the badge gave me an X ray no one else would have.” 


shoulder blades. As residents of a nearby 
public-housing project milled about, 
James Bowden, 25, was taken to the 
morgue, another casualty of the war be- 
tween inner-city Americans and the na- 
tion’s embattled police. The policemen | 
said that Bowden was suspected of rob- 
bing a grocery store and that after their 
warning shouts, he had tried to run one 
of them down and had threatened them 
with a gun. Three department investiga- 
tions exonerated them in the shooting. 
Yet in the eyes of Bowden's 33-year- 
old widow, Patricia, the case was not 
closed. Insisting that her husband was an 
innocent victim, she shopped for a lawyer 
willing to help her take on the police de- 
partment and finally found Lawrence 
O'Donnell, 59. a onetime patrolman with 
a penchant for bold courtroom tactics and 
underdog clients (among them: three of 
the Brink’s robbers). “He’s a tiger,” says 
one court official who has observed him 
over the years. “When he gets something | 


they always say that. When I read the 
newspaper story, my life behind the badge 
gave me an X ray no one else would have, 
and I said, ‘They're liars.” ” 

O'Donnell launched a three-year in- 
vestigation, passing up some lucrative 
cases and spending $13,000 of his own 
money. As befits a man who practices law 
with two sons (Michael and Kevin) and 
whose wife is the firm’s comptroller, he 
marshaled family forces. Another son, 
Larry Jr., 29, used his Spanish to inter- 
view dozens of residents in the housing 
project near the scene of the shooting. Mi- 
chael, 37, served as co-counsel. 

The police, meantime, made the 
O’Donnells’ job as tough as they could. 
They ignored subpoenas and court or- 
ders for information, cooperating only 
when the commissioner himself faced 
contempt-of-court charges. Even then, 


NY WAM V8 


order to keep certain facts secret. | 

When the trial began three years ago, 
the family’s involvement grew, as the two 
remaining children—William, 30, and 
Mary, 23—chauffeured witnesses and 
fetched documents. At center stage, their 
feisty father, using a Styrofoam model of 
the scene complete with toy cars, stressed 
numerous inconsistencies in the officers’ 
testimony. He discredited the meager ev- 
idence that Bowden had been carrying a 
gun. He produced as a witness a reporter 
who, having ridden with the officers and 
listened to the episode while lying on the 
floor of their car, testified that there had 
been no warning shouts. Finally, he de- 
veloped a strong case that Bowden could 
not have committed the robbery that led 
police to stake out his car in the first place. 
For example, the suspects were tall and 
thin; Bowden, at 5 ft. 4 in. and 180 Ibs., 
was neither. He had only one thing in 
common with the holdup men: he was 
black. Said O'Donnell in his final argu- 
ment: “Bigotry pulled those triggers.” 

The jury awarded Mrs. Bowden and 
her two young children $250,000 plus in- 
terest. This is believed to be the first time 
in the US. that civil damages have been 
awarded for a victim of a police killing 
without a criminal conviction beforehand. 
The policemen won an appeal, but a sec- 
ond trial in the same court two months 
ago produced an identical verdict. Just be- 
fore Christmas, O'Donnell got more good 
news: the losing side was to pay him and 
Son Michael $213,000. 

Nor is the saga over. One night in 
1975, according to Larry Jr., a moonlight- 
ing Boston policeman drove a cab into a 
parking lot where the younger O'Donnell 
worked, and blocked the entrance, When 
asked to move the car, claims Larry Jr., 
the officer slugged the young attendant 
and, with the help of plainclothes col- 
leagues who rushed over from the street, 
thoroughly beat him up. Now they are de- 
fendants in a $175,000 suit filed by Larry 
Jr., who has a book about police killings 
due to be published later this year. 


A Gestapo Ghost 


Ten witnesses in a Chicago court said they 
had seen Franciszek Walus beat and mur- | 
der Jewish residents of Kielce and Czes- | 
tochowa while serving as a Gestapo agent 
from 1939 to 1943. Though Walus, a Pol- 
ish émigré, insisted that he spent those 


| years on labor farms in Germany, Fed- 


they turned over photocopies of docu- | 


ments that obviously had been folded 


before being reproduced, presumably in | 
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eral Judge Julius Hoffman, 85 (who pre- | 
sided at the Chicago Seven trial in 1969), 
ruled that he had won citizenship by hid- 
ing his Nazi past. Facing deportation, 
Walus, 58, hired a new attorney who 
found documents showing that the Ge- 
stapo had a 5-ft. 7-in. height minimum 
(Walus is 5 ft. 4 in.) and did not accept 
Poles. An appeals court overruled Hoff- 
man, and the Government has dropped 
the case. 
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Delivered from Death Row 


Jerry Banks, 29, an inmate on death row 
in a Georgia prison, received an aston- 
ishing visit from his lawyers two weeks 
ago. Banks, a black, had been convicted 
| twice in rural Henry County of murder- 
ing two whites in 1974. Now after six 
years in prison he was preparing for an- 
other trial, since the second verdict, like 
the first, had been tossed out by the state 
supreme court. But instead of discussing 
his defense, his lawyers asked what he 
would like for Christmas. “To go home,” 
replied Banks. Said the lawyers: “Then 
let’s go.” They announced that the pros- 
ecution was dropping the case and he was 
a free man. 

Banks’ release ended an ordeal that 
began on a pleasant fall day when the un- 
employed truck driver took out his aging 
single-shot shotgun and went hunting. His 
dog came across the bodies of a 38-year- 
old high school band leader and a 19-year- 
old woman who once had been one of his 
students. Banks went to the road and 
stopped a motorist, who in turn sum- 
moned police. Five weeks later, Banks 
was locked up. For the trial, Banks’ orig- 
inal lawyer, who later was disbarred for 
shoddy work in other cases, failed to turn 
up several witnesses who probably could 
have cleared him with testimony that they 
had heard a series of rapid shots, clearly 
not the product of an old shotgun. Police, 
it turned out, had been aware of some of 
| these witnesses’ accounts, but had either 


ignored them or lost the records. Nor had 
they revealed the discovery of three shell 
casings at the scene that could not pos- 
sibly have come from Banks’ weapon. The 
shells produced at trial, theorize defense 
attorneys, came from test firings by the 
then chief of detectives. who had custody 
of Banks’ gun and was a major state wit- 
aess. The detective, Phillip (“Shug”) 
Howard, has since lost three police jobs 
for tampering with evidence and forgery, 
and prosecutors concluded that he 
would be useless at a third trial. “What's 
right,” says Banks, “comes oul at 
theend.” —By Bennett H. Beach 


Refugee Rights 

Court backs jailed Cuban 

F or the past seven months, Cuban Ref- 
ugee Pedro Rodriguez, 48, has been 

in Leavenworth, Kans., in a maximum- 

security federal prison. He was shipped 


there in June soon after admitting to im- 
migration officials that he had a record of 





| four convictions in his homeland (two 


suitcase thefts that he maintained were 
necessary “to clothe my family.” attempt- 
ed burglary and a prison escape). Rodri- 
guez was waiting at Leavenworth while 
Washington tried to persuade Havana to 
reclaim him and about 1,800 other “unde- 
sirables.” So far, the Cuban government 
has demurred. Since Rodriguez was never 


officially admitted to the U.S., he is con- 


| tion on petitions similar to Rodriguez's. 


sidered to be technically “waiting at the 
border” and thus is not safeguarded by the 
Constitution—as even illegal aliens are. 

Last week, however, Federal District 
Court Judge Richard Dean Rogers ruled 
in Topeka that Rodriguez is entitled at 
least to the protection of international 
law, the United Nations charter and ba- 
sic human rights. His extended impris- 
onment, Rogers concluded, violated all 
three. Citing testimony by University of 
Kansas Sociologist William Robert Ar- 
nold, the judge said that inmates de- 
tained without a time limit endure “more 
mental strain than an ordinary prisoner.” 
He ordered the Government to prove at 
a hearing that Rodriguez is dangerous 
to society or else grant him some form | 
of relief within 90 days, ranging from 
assignment to a refugee camp to oul- 
right release. 

Though Rodriguez was the sole pe- 
titioner, the Topeka ruling probably will | 
speed the release of all 234 Cubans at | 
Leavenworth. Moreover, it could pay div- 
idends for other “undesirable” refugees in 
federal prisons, who make up just over 
1% of those who fled Cuba last year for 
the land of “open hearts and open arms” 
that was promised by President Carter. 
Of the 800 crammed into a penitentiary 
in Atlanta, six are awaiting judicial ac- 


Most reportedly reckon that if they must 
be locked up somewhere, they would pre- 
fer to be back in Cuba, where at least the 
food is better. a 











Milestones 





SEEKING DIVORCE. Mary Tyler Moore, 43. 
superb TV comedienne who shone when 
she branched out to Broadway (Whose 
Life Is It Anyway?) and Hollywood (Or- 
dinary People). and Grant Tinker, 54, TV 
producer and co-founder with Moore of 
MTM Enterprises: after 18 years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Tim Hardin, 40, jazz-influenced folk 
singer and songwriter (Uf 1 Were a Car- 
penter, Find a Reason to Believe) whose 
bittersweet ballads were popularized 
—with far greater commercial success 
than Hardin achieved—by such perform- 
ers as Bobby Darin and Rick Nelson; of 
unknown causes; in Hollywood. 


DIED. Tony Smith, 68, sculptor not- 
ed for his huge geometric steel struc- 
| tures; of a heart attack: in New York 
City. Said Smith of his monumental 
minimalist works: “My sculptures are 
on the edge of dreams. They come close 
to the unconscious in spite of their 
geometry.” 


DIED. Marshall McLuhan, 69, author, ed- 
ucator and apostle of the electronic age, 
whose impact he proclaimed in his fa- 
mous aphorism, “The medium is the mes- 
sage”; in Toronto (see TELEVISION). 








DIED. Alec Wilder, 73. idiosyncratic com- 
poser who was equally adept at wistful 
popular songs (It’s So Peaceful in the 
Country, I'll Be Around, While We're 
Young) and unfashionably melodic or- 
chestral and chamber works, and whose 
1972 book, American Popular Song, 
showed him to be a gifted writer as well; 
of lung cancer; in Gainesville, Fla. 


DIED. Sam Levene, 75. the original Nathan 
Detroit in the 1950 Broadway musical 
Guys and Dolls, who specialized in play- 
ing irascible but appealing characters in 
more than 100 other plays and films; of a 
heart attack; in New York City. 


DIED. Nadezhda Mandelstam, 81, doughty 
widow of the major Russian poet Osip 
Mandelstam, who preserved her hus- 
band’s work after his death in a concen- 
tration camp in 1938, making possible the 
1974 publication of a small selection of 
his poetry in the Soviet Union; of heart 
disease; in Moscow. Her own memoirs, 
Hope Against Hope (1970) and Hope 
Abandoned (1974), powerful chronicles of 
life in Stalinist Russia, had to be smug- 
gled out of the U.S.S.R. to be published. 


DIED. Ray H. Jenkins, 83, Tennessee lawyer 


who was the tough, evenhanded counsel 
i 





to a Senate subcommittee during its 1954 
hearings on charges that Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy had sought special treat- 
ment from the Army for a former aide: 
of pneumonia; in Knoxville, Tenn. 


DIED. Karl Dénitz, 89, grand admiral who 
commanded Nazi Germany's dreaded U- 
boat “wolf packs”; of heart disease; in 
Aumihle, West Germany (see WORLD). 


DIED. Marc Connelly, 90, playwright, bon vi- 
vant and raconteur whose 1930 play The 
Green Pastures, depicting Old Testament 
stories as they might have been enacted 
by Southern plantation blacks, is one of 
the enduring triumphs of the American 
theater; in New York City. An early col- | 
laborator of George S. Kaufman and one 
of the circle of wits at the Algonquin 
Round Table in the 1920s, he later turned 
to directing, writing and traveling. 


DIED. Raoul Walsh, 93, prolific movie di- 
rector who won acclaim for such silent 
film classics as What Price Glory? and 
Sadie Thompson before mastering the 
high-adventure thriller (They Drive by 
Night, High Sierra) that helped establish 
the tough-guy images of Humphrey Bo- 
gart, James Cagney and George Raft: of 
a heart attack; in Simi Valley, Calif. 
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Vince Dooley’s 17-Year Itch 


Georgia wins the Sugar Bowl and its first national title 


he night before New Year’s Eve, 

Georgia Head Coach Vince Dooley 
decided to enforce an early curfew on 
himself. Weary from the whirl of prac- 
tices, press conferences and official func- 
tions surrounding the Sugar Bowl show- 
down between his No. l-ranked Bulldogs 
and Notre Dame, Dooley passed up a par- 
ty honoring the teams and went to bed at 
9 p.m. It was perhaps his wisest coaching 
decision of the year. “If I'd gone to the 
party, I would never have slept again,” 
he asserted. The reason: while Dooley 
snoozed, Sugar Bowl officials staged a dis- 
co contest between Notre Dame's and 
Georgia's best dancers. The Bulldogs’ en- 
try was Herschel Walker, the sensational 
rookie running back who led Georgia to 
the only unbeaten, untied mark for the 
regular season (11-0-0) 
among major colleges. 
Walker was as spectacular 
on the dance floor as he 
has been on the football 
field. Reported Dooley 
“Herschel won, but it 
scared me to death when 
I found out about it. They 
tell me that he jumped up 
in the air and came down 
and did splits. Splits! With 
boots on! Hamstring pulls, 
ankle injuries, I shudder to 
think of the possibilities. 
That Herschel is some- 
thing else.” 

Walker emerged un- 
scathed and, after a see- 
saw struggle against Notre 
Dame on New Year's 
Day, so did the Bulldogs 
Georgia turned away a 


second-half comeback by Herschel Walker on the march 
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the Fighting Irish, winning 17-10 to bring 
home the first football national champi- 
onship (No. | rankings in both major wire 
service polls) in the school’s history 
Walker gained 150 yds. on 36 carries 
Aside from that, the team was minus 30 
yds. on the ground and only plus 7 in the 
air. But it was a tenacious defense, led by 
All-America Cornerback Scott Woerner, 
that helped force Notre Dame errors and 
won the day for Georgia: a blocked field 
goal, three interceptions, a fumble recov- 
ery and a kickoff that the Bulldogs picked 
up on the |-yd. line after Notre Dame's re- 
ceivers, confused by crowd noise, missed 
their signals and let the ball drop unmo- 
lested. Marveled Dooley: “We seem to 
find some way somehow to win. This team 
hangs in there, gnaws at people, and if 
one aspect of our game is 
having a bad day, then an- 
other phase will pick us 
up.” Notre Dame's Dan 
Devine, coaching his final 
game for the Fighting 
Irish (he announced his 
resignation at the begin- 
ning of the season), was 
even more admiring 
“Georgia is a great team 
They are by far the best 
football team we played 
this year.” 

Similar praise has 
been slow to come for the 
Bulldogs. Notre Dame 
was favored, despite hav- 
ing been beaten by South- 
ern Cal and tied by Geor- 
gia Tech during the 
regular season. Pittsburgh 
Coach Jackie Sherrill was 


Photographs for TIME by George Tiedemann 


so confident that his once 





beaten team could jump from third to 
first in the national championship polls 
that he ran the score to 37-9 against 
South Carolina in the Gator Bowl to im- 
press the judges. Florida State, ranked 
No. 2, was hoping for an Orange Bowl 
victory to capture the No. | spot, but 
the Seminoles lost 18-17 when Oklahoma 
scored a touchdown and a two-point con- 
version in the final minutes. Thus when 
the final polls were published, Georgia 
remained firmly on top. 


ith the national championship, 

Dooley and his Bulldogs step out 
of the shadow of Southeastern Conference 
Rival Alabama and its fabled coach, Bear | 
Bryant. Dooley’s 17-year tenure at Geor- 
gia is the fourth longest of active college 
coaches, and his record of 129 wins, 56 
losses and six ties is eighth best in the 
nation. At 48, he has won four S.E.C. ti- 
tles, an impressive mark in a conference 
where Bryant keeps shop. Yet Dooley is 
not haunted by his illustrious rival. “My 
very first game as a 31-year-old college 
coach, I had to go to Tuscaloosa and 
play Alabama. They creamed us 31-3 
Welcome to the big time, Vince. But the 
next year we beat them 18-17. His shad- 
ow doesn’t bother me. I’ve had my 
successes too.” 

A reserved, contemplative man, Doo- 
ley is as much at home with a historical 
tome as with a playbook (he earned a 
master’s degree in history at Auburn, 
where he played quarterback and was 
an assistant coach before going to Geor- 
gia). His reserve disappears when the 
subject is this season's successes. “I want- 
ed the national championship for per- 
sonal reasons, of course,” he says. “I 
wouldn’t be human if I didn’t. But I 
also wanted it for the players and coach- 
es and the loyal fans who have waited 
so long and been such good friends 


over the years.” Seventeen years, to 
be exact By B.J. Phillips. Reported by 
Jamie Murphy /New Orleans 
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‘The simple plea 


a Honda Prelude. St 


We think you llagree, it’s a pleasure tolook 
at. But our sportiest Honda also sports the 
kind of features that make ita thrill to drive. 


THE POWER-OPERATED MOONROOF. 
FOR OPENERS, IT’S STANDARD. 
At the push of a button, the tinted-glass 
moonroof slides back. At the same time, an 


automatic deflector helps keep the wind out. 


When you're behind the wheel, you'll be 
pleased at what you see in front of it. This 





year, the instrument panel houses a separate 
tachometer and speedometer, a quartz 
digital clock, a maintenance reminder and 
an electronic warning system. 

Of course, the Prelude is just as much of 
a pleasure to sit in. Its luxurious interior 
features comfortable bucket seats and adjust- 
able headrests. 


SOME SIMPLE ENGINEERING FACTS. 
Our sportiest car has front-wheel drive, 





sures of driving 
aVualercmeceeanesvence)o) 


four-wheel independent suspension with 
MacPherson struts, rack and pinion steering 
and a responsive 175lcec CVCC* engine. 
The fact is, the Prelude is designed to give 
you years of good performance. 

POWER STEERING COMES AUTOMATICALLY 
WITH THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 
The 5-speed stick shift is standard. But 
with the optional automatic 3-speed, you also 

get variable-assist power steering. It works 


hardest at slow speeds. To help you park or 
maneuver through heavy traffic. And 
hardly at all at highway speeds. So you can 
get the feel of the road. 

After you've weighed all your options, we 
hope you drive off in the Honda Prelude. 


GICRUEJEN 


We make it simple. 














People 


Ponytailed and horsy, Farrah rides again on TV's Murder in Texas 


Her first film, Somebody 
Killed Her Husband (1978), 


| nearly murdered her career, 


and Sunburn (1979) further 
scorched it. No wonder Farrah 
Fawcett, 33, onetime star of 
television’s Charlie's Angels, is 
returning to the medium that 
made her name. In Murder in 
Texas, a four-hour NBC mini- 
series, Farrah portrays Joan 
Robinson Hill, the Houston so- 
| cialite for whose mysterious 


4. = 
Eggnog at Tiffany with Hoving 
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death in 1969 her physician 
husband was tried but not con- 
victed. The role forced Fawcett 
to make a few changes: learn- 
ing to ride English-style in- 
stead of Western and, more im- 
portant, combing her famous 
windswept hair style into a 
sleek ponytail. “The crew saw 
that I am a much better ac- 
tress than people have real- 
ized,” she deadpans. “Some- 
times I wonder if it could have 
been my hair that has hurt my 
career.” 


“God runs Tiffany,’ Walter 
Hoving used to say, but there 
was never any doubt as to who 
was His right-hand man. Now, 
after 25 years as chairman of 
that most divine of jewelry 
stores, Hoving, 83, has stepped 


down—but not, mind you, to 
stop working. In a starched 
white apron and_ starchier 


style, Hoving bustled through 
his own retirement party, tire- 
lessly ladling eggnog for em- 
ployees and friends. He took 
time out only to accept a ster- 
ling silver tray, his farewell gift, 
and to comment on his next 
professional endeavor: dis- 
pensing pearls of wisdom to 
USS. firms on how to enhance 


vidy 





their products and images. The 
minimum price for Hoving’s 
services: $100,000. “I'd get ev- 
ery little drugstore coming in 
if I didn’t charge a responsible 
sum,” he explains. What does 
a client get for the minimum? 
Says Hoving: “You get to talk 
to me.” 


a 
She has yet to spend a night 
in the Executive Mansion, but 
gossipmongers are already 
clucking about Nancy Reagan, 
the spendthrift fashion plate, 
the extravagant hostess, the 


gunslinger and, after her press | 


secretary was suddenly re- 
moved, the axwoman. Now 
grapeviners are chortling over 
the latest rumor, featuring 
Nancy the demon decorator 
(with a reprise of the axwoman 
theme). According to the sto- 


ry, Nancy, while touring her | 
next home, was upset by the 


appearance of the Lincoln 
Bedroom. “That wall has to 
go,” she announced. White 


House Chief Usher Rex Scout- 





Usher Scouten still on the job 


en explained that the room is 
historic and should not be 
touched, which only convinced 
Mrs. Reagan that Scouten too 
had to go. “I want him fired,” 
rumors had her saying. Nancy 
denies the story. So does Scout- 
en. But none of that discour- 
ages scandal lovers, who can 
hardly wait until the Reagans 
actually move in. Meanwhile, 
both Scouten and the wall 
survive 





| Balanchine and feathered friend 
What's this? Big Bird doing 
Firebird, or perhaps Swan 
Lake? No, nothing that 
feather-brained. But Choreog- 
rapher George Balanchine, 76. 
is planning to cast Muppets 
in a production of L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges to be seen on 
public television next spring 
Muppet Designer Kermit Love, 
who is creating the dancing 
puppets, invited the choreog- 
rapher to the Sesame Street set 
to watch Muppetry in action 
There a photographer cap- 
tured Mr. B. with the 8-ft. rara 
avis: certainly ballet’s oddest 
couple since Nureyev teamed 
with Miss Piggy in 
Lake. By Claudia Wallis 











Swine | 


On the Record 


Barry Goldwater, 72, Arizona 
Senator, on why he would like 
to see more women in elective 
office: “They understand they 
can’t spend more money than 
the old man brings home.” 


Albert Freedman, editor of Fo- 
rum, a Penthouse offshoot, on 
the responsibilities of mother- 
hood: “To deliver children 
—obstetrically first, and by car 
until they get their license.” 


Jane Pauley, co-host of TV's To- 
day show, defending her cre- 
dentials as a journalist: “I am 
taken seriously. I mean being 
interviewed by Jane Pauley ts 
not the same as being inter- 
viewed by J. Fred Muggs.” 

a 
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I Read the News Today, Oh Boy 





Lennon is mourned in print and on the air, tastefully and not 


66™ Phe death of a man who sang and 
played the guitar overshadows the 

news from Poland, Iran and Washington 
tonight.”. Thus did Walter Cronkite 
begin his CBS Evening News broadcast 
Dec. 9 with the story of how Musician 
and former Beatle John Lennon had been 
shot to death in New York City. At ABC 
and NBC, Anchormen Ted Koppel and 
John Chancellor started their newscasts 
the same way, placing Lennon ahead of 
the latest developments in negotiations for 
the release of the American hostages and 
the threat of a Soviet invasion of Poland. 
For days, in newspapers, magazines 
and special television broadcasts, the 
death of a popular entertainer took pre- 
cedence over wars, diplomatic démarches 


blanketed with cover stories: in TIME, 
Newsweek, PEOPLE, New York, Us, the 
Village Voice, Soho News, Boston Phoe- 
nix, Cash Box, Record World, Rolling 
Stone, Paris Match and innumerable oth- 
ers. But the magazines were not there for 
long—readers scooped them up in record 
numbers. New York magazine’s tribute to 
Lennon was, at 60,000 newsstand copies, 
| its alltime bestselling issue. Both News- 
week and TIME printed 100,000 more cop- 
ies than usual for newsstand distribution. 
TIME sold more than 500,000, making it 
the third biggest selling issue in decades. 
Only the Nixon resignation (1974) and 
the Jonestown cult suicides (1978) have 
topped it in 30 years. PEOPLE magazine 
was just going to press when Lennon's 
death was announced. A cover story on 





Tanya Roberts, Charlie’s newest Angel, | 


was scrapped and replaced with an 
eleven-page tribute to Lennon. The issue 
sold more than 2.6 million copies, break- 
ing the magazine's record for newsstand 
sales of a regular issue. 

Many newspapers redeployed report- 
ers and editors overnight to publish spe- 
cial sections. The London Sunday Times 
Magazine marshaled 21 staff members 
—including one who caught the Concorde 
to New York to pick up photographs—to 
produce a 64-page special edition on the 
musician. It was only the second such is- 
sue in the magazine’s 18-year history; the 
first marked Queen Elizabeth’s Silver Ju- 
bilee in 1977. The Chicago Sun Times sold 
out 740,000 copies of a Lennon supple- 
ment. In San Francisco the first five pages 
of the Dec. 9 Examiner were devoted to 
Lennon. The paper sold 185,000 copies 
that day, 30,000 more than usual. 

ABC, NBC and CBS broadcast televi- 
sion specials on Lennon’s life. BBC-Radio 
One, like dozens of radio stations in the 
US., played Beatle records almost exclu- 
sively for days after the murder. Boston’s 











and economic crises. Newsstands were | 


| classical music station WBGH-FM aired a 
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TigMOD Gal 


Ex-Beatle Lennon slain f . 








Amedley of publications in memoriam 





Sad faces and unexpected windfalls. 


symphonic medley of Lennon’s music. 
ABC-TV closed its news broadcast on 
Christmas Eve with Lennon's recording 
Happy Xmas (War Is Over), showing a 
montage of Lennon’s life and Pope John 
Paul II bestowing a blessing as Lennon 
sang “And so this is Christmas. I hope 
you have fun...” 





ennon’s death brought an unexpected 

windfall to some. Photographer Paul 
Goresh’s picture of Lennon autographing 
his new album Double Fantasy for Mark 
David Chapman. the alleged killer, a few 
hours before his death brought more than 
$100,000 in worldwide syndication fees. 
In some cases, commercialism got out of 
hand and taste was trampled. The New 
York Post published a ghoulish Page One 
picture of Lennon taken at the city 
morgue after his death, dubbing the shot 
“historic.” The National Enquirer printed | 
the photo in color. Us magazine raised 
its newsstand price to $2.50 from 75¢ for 
a special Lennon edition, with an “ex- 
clusive” of “John and Yoko's last photo 
session.” It was not: the last was Rolling 
Stone's, conducted hours before the shoot- 
ing. A startling picture from that session, 
showing a nude Lennon embracing a ful- 
ly clothed Yoko, was used as the cover of 
Rolling Stone's 1.8 million-copy Lennon 
memorial issue, which is expected to be 
RS's alltime bestseller. Publishers began 
turning out Lennon books almost over- 
night. The Wall Street Journal reported 
that one venture capitalist, Harry Haroo- 





+ 


tunian of Cranston, R.L., even put out a | 
prospectus offering 23 partnership inter- | 
ests at $45,000 apiece in a forthcoming 
book about Lennon. | 
Despite the unprecedented journalis- 
tic response, there were limits. On the 
Sunday after Lennon’s death, when many | 
mourners observed ten minutes of silence | 
in his memory, New York’s WCBS-TV cut 
away from the Philadelphia Eagles-St. 
Louis Cardinals football game to cover | 
the mute tribute, its cameras panning over 
saddened faces in Central Park. Hundreds 
of angry callers jammed the station’s 
switchboard to complain. a 


Exodus at Quest 
Church vs. Shnayerson 


ince it first appeared four years ago, 

Quest magazine (circ. 330,000) has 
skittered along the fine edge of an omi- 
nous contradiction. Published by Califor- 
nia Preacher Herbert Armstrong, 88, 
whose Worldwide Church of God holds 
that the world will end soon, the magazine 
was nonetheless thoroughly secular. Arm- 
strong gave editorial control to Robert 
Shnayerson, 55, a former TIME senior ed- 
itor and Harper's editor in chief, who ded- 
icated the magazine to what he called “the 
pursuit of excellence” in fields as diverse 
as mountain climbing and genetic re- 
search. The magazine, which appears ten 
times a year, has never been profitable—it 
lost more than $2 million dollars in 1980 
—but advertising revenues have been ris- 
ing along with circulation. 

Last week church and Shnayerson 
collided. Calling together his staff of 18 
in the magazine’s Manhattan offices, the 
editor announced that he and five top lieu- 
tenants were resigning. Shnayerson had 
been ordered to publish, virtually uned- 
ited, a cover story on Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat’s proposed ecumenical cen- 
ter near Mount Sinai, a favorite project 
of Armstrong's. The article was written 
by the church leader himself. Shnayerson 
refused to print it. Then, last week, Arm- 
strong took out a Wall Street Journal ad- 
verlisement announcing that the piece 
would appear in Quest. Shnayerson re- | 
signed. Says he: “Quest is simply not the 
proper forum for religious preachments. 
We talked ourselves blue in the face, try- | 
ing to convince them that we will lose | 
readers and advertisers, but they said they 
were not concerned about that.” 

Nor, apparently, were they concerned 
about the exodus. Said a church spokes- | 
man last week at W.C.G. headquarters | 
in Pasadena, Calif.: “We have always had 
the prerogative to interfere with the mag- 
azine. It doesn’t matter to us if people 
have resigned.” Says Shnayerson: “I feel 
very sad about the loss of some good work. | 
It is sort of like walking up to a painting | 


and putting your foot through it.” a 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
Te a ee a 


Trouble in Paradise. Yes, Trouble 


o say that The New Yorker isn’t as good as it used to be, 

and is developing some perilous habits, requires arguing 
with success. The magazine’s guaranteed circulation, now 
480,000 copies a week, is the highest in its 55-year history. Se- 
curely fat and prosperous, The New Yorker is gaining adver- 
tising pages while many other major weeklies are not. In its 
lordly way, the magazine offers no special rates or short-term 
subscriptions, never invites the reader to “bill me later.” Ed- 
itorially, too, The New Yorker courts writers, not readers. Even 
the word reader—as in “Would the reader understand this?” 
—is not heard around the office. The only reader who counts 
is the elusive and gifted editor, the famously unfamous Wil- 
liam Shawn, whose name does not even appear in the mag- 
azine. Shawn is 73. 

A magazine in which the reader is only an onlooker has 
to be pretty special, and The New Yorker is. Too special for 
many, who dislike its cozy affectations and mannerisms. But 
those who do admire it, or who once did, regard it as the gath- 
ering place of the best writing and cartooning in America, a 
final arbiter of sophistication. With such feelings, the current 
magazine generates two kinds of strong responses: an admi- 
ration that comes close 


pin-stripe suit. He gives the impression of never raising his 
voice, or ever having been subjected to those who do. He rare- 
ly lets himself be interviewed, but when he does is courtly, con- 
siderate, precise and articulate. He has been called, in a phrase 
that stings in its unfairness, the Iron Mouse. He is a decided 
man. Ask him how an issue of The New Yorker comes together 
—how, for example, some article with no apparent topicality 
takes up half an issue—and Shawn answers, “I just make a de- 
cision as to what appears.” 

Shawn’s word goes. There are no staff meetings, no 
hierarchies, no dauphin. He insists that it is not an editor's mag- 
azine. It is clearly not a reader’s: “We don’t edit for readers. 
We never think, ‘Is this going to please anyone, or will this be 
read by a few people or a lot of people?’ We try to publish 
what interests us, what we want to learn about, what will be en- 
tertaining. I don’t know who the readers are, don’t want to 
know who they are.” But just as Shawn seems to be giving 
voice to the arrogance that the magazine’s detractors com- 
plain about, he completes the thought: “We think we are show- 
ing the readers the greatest respect by not trying to differen- 
tiate them from us.” 

That philosophy 





to uncritical leniency, or 
an angry sense of betray- 
al that it has become 
windier, more boring, 
less inspired and more 
complacent than it once 
was. Disdaining as it 
does mere commercial 
success, The New Yorker 
deserves to be measured 
by its own highest stan- 
dards. This is where the 
problem is. 

For a magazine so 
bedazzled by its own tra- 
dition—repeating every 
February its original 








THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


makes The New Yorker 
a paradise for writers. 
They feel themselves an 
elite there; nowhere else 
are they so cosseted. 
Plain, linoleum-floored 
warrens in a midtown 
Manhattan building 
° may look like debt-col- 
lection offices, but the 
writers who inhabit 
them find their own sen- 
sibilities and eccentrici- 
ties gravely honored. 
They choose the subjects 
that interest them. A 
writer may take several 








cover of a dandy, Eus- 
tace Tilley, eyeing a but- 
terfly through a monocle—The New Yorker has changed a lot. 
There have been two New Yorkers. The original reflected its 
founding genius, Harold Ross. (“Its general tenor will be one 
of gaiety, wit and satire,” the prospectus said. “It will hate 
bunk,” and would not be “edited for the old lady in Dubuque.”) 
Its clever, brittle style survived the Depression but seemed friv- 
olously out of sync when World War II began. So, war cov- 
erage was introduced, culminating in an unsparing report on 
Hiroshima by John Hersey, to which Shawn persuaded Ross 
to devote an entire issue. 

That was only the beginning. When Ross died and was suc- 
ceeded by Shawn in 1952, other lengthy reports, some of them 
prescient, began to appear: Rachel Carson documenting en- 
vironmental destruction, James Baldwin warning whites of 
The Fire Next Time. No longer resounding with gaiety and 
wit, The New Yorker had become a serious magazine with car- 
toons. For a time, in its outrage over Viet Nam and Nixon, 
The New Yorker abandoned ironical urbanity and bared its 
anger. Older readers protested not only the opinions but the 
shrillness, and for the first time the magazine’s circulation fell 
off. To this day Shawn does not think those editorial stands 
caused the temporary drop, even though someone on the pub- 
lishing side—“a man no longer here,” as Shawn puts it—“got 
all worked up.” 

Shawn is a short, almost bald man who dresses neatly. 


His black knit tie does nothing to mitigate the sobriety of his 
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Eustace Tilley, the dandy whose visage has graced the magazine for 5S years 


years on a long article. 
In the twelve-odd read- 
ings—editing, changing, checking—each article undergoes be- 
fore it reaches print, the writer’s reaction is constantly solic- 
ited. In this way the magazine has held the loyalty of its best 
contributors. Nothing by the reclusive J.D. Salinger has ap- 
peared since his memorable Franny and Zooey stories 20 years 
ago, but, says Shawn, “he’s still writing; I'm still in touch with 
him.” Peter De Vries is a successful comic novelist now, but 
still shows up weekly to polish and tone the cartoon captions. 
E.B. White, the most graceful stylist of them all, is retired at 
81, but “the newsbreaks,” those odd cuttings that appear at 
the foot of a column, are still mailed to his farm in Maine so 
he can write the sharp, wry comments beneath them. 


he New Yorker's guilty little secret is that not all its staff is 

half so talented. Of course, another James Thurber can- 
not be created on demand. Book reviews miss the irascible au- 
thority of Edmund Wilson, though on occasion the scamped 
book section is rescued by John Updike or VS. Pritchett. Ar- 
lene Croce on dance and Whitney Balliett on jazz are experts 
who write well, but Brendan Gill’s theater criticism is fre- 
quently weary and precious. The movie reviews by Pauline 
Kael often seem longer than the films themselves. 

Shawn laments the magazine’s current scarcity of humor 
and fiction, which he sees as symptomatic of the times: “The 
problem is to find enough that fits our standards.” Fiction can 
range widely from I.B. Singer’s shtetl in Poland to the adul- 
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terous suburbia of John Cheever. But there is a recognizable 
New Yorker kind of story. It usually involves a middle-class 
woman who registers a sad little recognition after some in- 
cident in which not very much happened. 

Nearly every issue contains a major article or two of “fact,” 
as the staff calls anything that is not fiction or humor. “Fact” 
pieces increasingly run on longer, are more pedestrian in the 
telling, and are heavily weighted toward the scientific. Shawn 
acknowledges that some articles can be hard going. “We don’t 
want them to be any more accessible than a piece is that does 
not distort the science that is being written about.” (On that 
ground, why not staves of music in the music reviews? Shawn 
smiles: “If it did come up. I'm afraid we'd do it.”) He rec- 
ognizes that some pieces are “so special, so idiosyncratic” that 
few will read them, but sighs: “If I think it’s good, I have no 
right not to offer it to the reader.” Other readers, turning page 
after page. can feel like trapped eavesdroppers to a long and ab- 
struse private conversation. It is no longer a browsing mag- 
azine for the casual reader. Those long pieces demand a read- 
er’s application, and he is sometimes rewarded, as in a two- 
part series by Janet Malcolm about a psychoanalyst, “Aaron 
Green (as I shall call him), that did not require a Ph.D. to 
keep up with. 

As articles lengthen—profiles that would be long in two 
parts now run for three—there is frustration in the writers’ 
paradise. No one can be as savage a critic of the prolixity, 
or the lack of merit, of what does get published than a writ- 
er whose own work has 
been waiting months to 
appear. Shawn acknowl- 
edges that “we are 
tempted to hold for two, 
three or four years” ar- 
ticles that have no top- 
icality, “but we don’t 
want to make writers un- 
happy.” The backlog of 
unprinted articles “al- 
ways seems a little long- 
er every year.” Some 
writers who esteem brev- 
ity are convinced that 
others are paid miore for 
writing longer, and have 
no inducement to write 
shorter. Shawn, after 
studying his private list 
of who is paid what (he alone knows), disputes this. 

When abuse by length comes up, the name of Elizabeth 





Drew quickly surfaces. In two issues last fall, her coverage of 


the presidential campaign ran on each time through more 
than 25 New Yorker pages. Another article, threading its way 
through the usual glossy ads (as exemplified by the fox jacket 
for $6,795 at Bloomingdale’s, the eight-day chronometer for 
$17,350 at Tiffany), stretched for 59 interminable New Yorker 


pages. Drew was allowed to indulge in that slackest kind of 


writing, the day-by-day journal. Anyone not intensely inter- 
ested in politics could hardly be expected to go the distance. 
Drew, like many of the present generation of New Yorker 
reporters, writes pile-on sentences that mock the magazine's 
pride in being well written: 
Niagara Falls, New York. A few days ago, it was decided 
that the President would do a favor for Jerry Wurf, the pres- 
ident of the American Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees, who has been helpful to the Carter cam- 
paign, by coming here to address the annual convention of 
one of the union's New York State employees’ locals—a 
large one, numbering some two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand members. 
A colleague dismisses this kind of writing as “selling your 
notes.” Another device turning up in the magazine these days 
to enliven lumpish reporting is the injection of a writer's “I” 
with no discernible personality to create a pseudo intimacy. 








William Shawn, the editor whose vision has guided the magazine for 28 years 


Hear a freelance writer, Emily Hahn, nattering last fall: 
During a coffee break, I came to a decision. All the peo- 
ple at the conference, I realized, were interested in a par- 
ticular subject ... 1, too, I felt, should fasten on to a spe- 
cialized subject, but what was it to be? I glanced over the 
titles of the talks we were to hear... 

Thank heavens, then, for the cartoons. The great Saul 
Steinberg is still to be found in The New Yorker. as are Charles 
Addams and George Price. A new trend, alas, is the cartoon 
with no visual interest, merely an illustrated gag—a roadside 
sign, for example, on which something funny is lettered. But 
the magazine is developing a new generation of originals who 
rank with the best of the elders, among them Ed Koren, with 
his furry animals who look like people and furry people who 
look like animals; George Booth, whose tacky characters are 
surrounded by cats, kitchen sinks and naked light bulbs dan- 
gling from the ceiling; and William Hamilton chronicling the 
confusions of trendy young couples on the rise 


very cartoon, like every printed word, must satisfy “Mr. 

Shawn,” as the editor is respectfully called. His is an ar- 
bitrary rule, a considerate dictatorship. He aims to create an at- 
mosphere of tact, sympathy and deference in which artists 
and writers will develop and flourish. Unfortunately the lat- 
itude that brings out the best in the best is also granted to writ- 
ers (many of them old hands) whose best is not good enough, 
but gets published anyway. Shawn himself seems to find re- 
» newal in the younger 

as writers, with their curi- 
j osity about matters new 
to him: “I try to be open 
to whatever writers are 
occupied with.” With a 
rare note of asperity he 
speaks of “people in this 
office who resist certain 
changes, who think that 
writing should have 
stopped with what they 
are doing.” Such are the 
signs of a long reign. 

That reign is nearly 
over. Despite the cush- 
ion of the magazine's 
success, a certain ner- 
vousness hovers in the 
air in this very inbred. 
cloistered place. Several years ago, the staff was unsettled by re- 
ports that Shawn wanted to turn over some authority to a young 
man more admired by Shawn than by others around the prem- 
ises. Shawn ended the uncertainty by posting a two-line notice 
on the board saying he intended to stay on a while. The edi- 
torship is his “as long as he feels he can do the job,” says George 
J. Green, The New Yorker's president. (Management so defers 
to Shawn that he doesn’t even have an editorial budget, but 
spends what he wants.) How long does Shawn intend to stay 
on? Delicate ground. When asked, Shawn replies, “I just 
haven’t made any decision. I’m still here today. I just don’t 
know.” End of subject; Shawn rations his confidences. 

The choice of successor will be entirely up to Peter Fleisch- 
mann, 58, board chairman and son of the founding owner. 
Raoul Fleischmann. Nobody is trying to drive Shawn away, 
yet there is uneasy anticipation among the staff of a transition 
that will have to come. After 28 years of Shawn’s dominance. 
a new editor will undoubtedly favor different writers, show 
less interest in some of Shawn’s pet subjects, introduce other 
tastes. Might he even decide that the general reader can be 
taken into account, just a teeny bit, without jeopardizing the in- 
tegrity of the writer? Might he change the magazine drasti- 
cally? Discussions usually end with writers reassuring one an- 
other that the magazine’s habits and attitudes are now safely 
institutionalized. At heart, The New Yorker is very pleased 
with itself. 
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The Embargo’s Bitter Harvest 


US. farmers are angry, and the Soviets eat more black bread than meat 





T 


ing special holiday loaves,” 
woman in line, as she stamped her feet 
against the cold. Yes, she knew about the 
US. grain embargo, imposed a year ago 


here was a long queue last week at 
the bread shop on Leningrad’s 


| supported the boycott but then withdrew 
} 
Nevsky Prospekt. “They are sell- | 


from it because they claimed that Amer- 
ican grain merchants were selling crops 
formerly bound for the Soviet Union to 
traditional Canadian clients. 

The embargo disrupted Soviet imports 


explained a 


end of 1980, the Soviets had been able to 
buy elsewhere all but about a few million 
tons of the grain they wanted. A U'S. De- 
partment of Agriculture official now qui- 
etly concedes that what began as a “pow- 
erful political statement” ended as 
an “economic failure.” 
The major question 
in the minds of both 
agriculture officials 


this week. “But it hasn't affected us,” she 
insisted 

Most agricultural experts agree with 
her. The embargo declared by President 
Carter on Jan. 4, 1980, in response to the 
Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan 
has yet to cost the Soviet peasant his be- 
loved loaf of black bread or cause serious | 
disruptions in the Soviet economy. Yet the | 
experts add that the limit on farm sales 
to Moscow may still have a long-term im- 
pact on the development of Soviet agri- 
culture, especially on meat production. 

It is no mystery how Moscow coped 
with the grain embargo. Once the Sovi- 
ets were cut off from all but 8 million of | 
the 27.5 million metric tons of grain they | 
wanted from the U'S., they simply began | 
offering premium prices to other grain- 
exporting countries. Argentina, 
which refused to honor the em- 
bargo from the beginning, in- 
creased its export earnings last 
year by an estimated 30% 
through sales to the Soviets. In 
November, Canada and Spain 
announced that they were step- 
ping up exports to the Soviet 
Union. The Cana- 
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jin Chicago 


and US. farmers 
last week was 
whether President- 
elect Ronald Rea- 
gan would soon lift 
the grain embargo, 
| which he denounced in his campaign. 
| Asked about the matter last week, 
/ Reagan said only that it would require 
/ “a great deal of study.” Privately, So- 

viet officials think that Reagan may 

not end the sanctions. One indication: 
a declaration two weeks ago by John 
Block, Reagan's nominee for Secretary of 
Agriculture, that “food is a weapon.” But 
in an interview with TIME last week, 
Block softened his words, calling the 


noticeably for only a few months. By the | 





| 





embargo a “ridiculous charade,” and 
adding that food shipments should be 
withheld from foreign countries only as a 
“last resort.” 

It seems highly unlikely that Rea- 
gan will end the restrictions swiftly, since 
that might enable the Soviets to snap up | 
large amounts of U.S. grain, as they did | 
in 1972. Observes Agricultural Economist 
Don Paarlberg of Purdue University: 
“Lifting the embargo would say to con- 
sumers that we are exposing ourselves 
to another great grain robbery by the 
Soviets, and the price of food in this coun- | 
try would go through the ceiling.” World 
food stocks are now unusually low be- 
cause of a combination of poor crops 
and rising demand. Chicago Grain An- 
alyst Conrad Leslie believes lifting the 
Soviet grain embargo would lead to 18% 
to 20% price hikes for commodities such 
as meat, corn, beans and wheat in the 
US. this year. rather than the 12% to 
15% increase now expected. 

Farm experts were betting last week 
that Reagan will delay action on the em- 
bargo. The President-elect might well 
leave it in force at least temporarily as a 
way of helping to dissuade the Soviets 
from interfering in Poland. That de- 
cision would not please farmers, who 
continue to protest the boycott on the 
grounds that such tactics hurt long-run 
sales because they drive customers like 
the Soviet Union to other, more reliable 
suppliers. But few farmers can still con- 
tend that the embargo seriously hurts 
their profits. Indeed, the outlook for the | 
American farmer has seldom seemed 
brighter. Prices have been rising fast, and 
the market for US. grain continues to ex- 
pand. Says Agriculture Department An- 
alyst Paul J. Meyers: “The long-term 
trend is for growth in the export trade 
and for relatively higher prices.” Meyers 
predicts that the U.S. will export 1.53 bil- 
lion bu. of wheat in the current fiscal year, 
compared with a record 1.38 billion last 
year. The average price is expected to 
climb from $3.82 per bu. to more than 
$4. Exports of corn and other coarse 
grains are likely to increase from about 
73 million metric tons in fiscal 1980 to 76 
million in 1981. 

The success of the 1980 harvest is es- 
pecially pleasant because the year began 
so poorly when the grain embargo tempo- 
rarily disrupted commodity markets and 
drove prices down. The Federal Govern- 
ment was forced to buy up some 16.5 mil- 
lion metric tons of grain to stabilize prices. 

By summer, however, the farmers’ 
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|i had vastly improved. The drought 
in the US., plus bad harvests in Argen- 
tina and Australia, gave farm prices a big 
boost. The cost of grain suddenly shot up 
by as much as 50%; at that point, buyers 
snapped up all of the grain in sight and 
the result was a bonanza for farmers who 
had been able to ride out the early months 
of the embargo. “For the first time in 35 
years, I'm out of debt,” said Clarence Ad- 
ams of McHenry, Ill. He had sold 30,000 
bu. of corn at more than double the $1.50 
per bu. price he had expected. 

In recent weeks, though, farmers have 
become concerned. Commodity markets 
have again fallen. The main reason: high 
interest rates are forcing speculators to 
sell. Early last month, futures prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade nosedived. 
Says Maurice Van Nostrand of AGRI In- 
dustries, a giant Iowa grain co-op: “There 
has never been anything like it in the his- 
tory of trading.” 


armers face three major hurdles this 

year: sharply higher prices for farm 

machinery, stiff anticipated hikes in 
the price of diesel fuel, and, of course, the 
weather. The grain belt’s perennial Cas- 
sandras are already predicting terrible 
weather for the spring and summer. This 
time, though, they have real reason for 
worry. Last summer's drought left the sub- 
soil in the lower wheat-growing states of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas seriously 
dehydrated. Another dry summer would 
cut yields in these areas significantly, and 
the outlook for rain is not good. Says 
lowa’s agricultural climatologist Paul 
Waite: “When a dry spell goes over a year, 
it is likely to run on to two years.” 

Although the U.S. grain embargo is 
| yet to have a major impact on Soviet con- 
sumers, American farm experts say that 
the U.S. action may still have an effect on 
long-term Soviet plans for increasing 
meat production. For the second year ina 
row, the Soviets in 1980 had a mediocre 
crop. Moreover, while the government has 
so far been able to buy sufficient grain for 
bread, it is having increasing difficulty 
finding enough for animal feed. Says one 
Midwestern grain-industry analyst: “That 
situation is more difficult [for them] 
than during the first nine months of the 
embargo.” 

As a result, Soviet production of beef 
and pork has fallen significantly, say U.S. 
observers. If the Soviet winter-wheat crop 
this spring is as poor as expected, Soviet 
economic planners may face the uncom- 
fortable choice of increasing costly grain 
imports from Canada, Argentina and 
Australia or trimming back further on 
cattle herds and poultry flocks. That could 
mean years of less meat for Soviet con- 
sumers, a prospect that should cause some 
concern for Kremlin leaders. While So- 
viet citizens are hardly as restless as the 
Poles, it was last summer’s meat short- 
ages and price hikes that touched off 
the worker demonstrations in the ship- 
yard of Gdansk. —By Edward E. Scharff. 
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Moving into the financial future, 


B* US. banks looking for ways to ex- 
pand their business have long been re- 
stricted by some archaic federal laws. 
Unlike almost any other enterprise, they 
have been prohibited from doing retail 
business outside their home state. Such 
rules would be similar to decreeing that 
General Motors could only sell cars in 
Michigan or that Pillsbury could only 
market cake mixes in Minnesota. This 
week, however, banks will get some over- 
due good news: the Carter Administration 
will recommend to Congress that com- 
mercial banks be allowed to open branch- 
es outside their home state. Though no 
one expects longstanding laws to be re- 
written quickly, the new proposal, con- 
tained in a report prepared by the White 
House staff, adds momentum to the move- 
ment for a nationwide banking system. 
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Merrill Lynch's outpost in Columbus 





A revolution in the way money is managed. 


The U.S. banking industry currently 
is as disjointed as the hamburger stand 
business was before the advent of Mc- 
Donald’s. A hodgepodge of state and fed- 
eral regulations has been erected to pro- 
tect small banks around the country by 
keeping out their big-city brothers. The 
origin of the geographic restrictions goes 
back to the 1830s, when Andrew Jack- 
son was fighting Nicholas Biddle over 
the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. Populist politicians have always 
fought nationwide banking on the 
grounds that small-town financial deci- 
sions should be made locally. Smaller 
banks also claim they would be run out 
of business if large banks from New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco were permitted 


A Call for Interstate Banking 


| going president, A.W. Clausen, praised 











but a fight lies ahead 


to 15,000 banks in the U.S.. more than | 
in all the rest of the world. 

A move toward national banking 
would be a major step in the revolution | 
that is now occurring in the American 


| financial community. The Depository In- 


stitutions Deregulation and Monetary 
Control Act, which was passed by Con- 
gress last March, has ordered the phaseout 
of the ceilings that exist on the amount of 
interest that financial institutions can pay 
on passbook accounts. Banks can now 
give no higher than 5.25% interest, while 
Savings and Loans can pay a maximum of 
5.5%. By 1986 there will be no Govern- 


| ment-fixed interest limits. The new law 


also permits banks and savings institu- 
tions to pay up to §.25% interest on money 
held in checking-like deposits known as 
NOw (for negotiable order of withdrawal) 
accounts. Previously the NOW accounts 
were available only in New England, New 
York and New Jersey. The changes are 
designed to help traditional savings insti- 
tutions compete with popular new money- 
market funds that currently pay about 
16% interest on checking-like accounts. 
Even without the changes recom- 
mended by the Carter Administration, 
the U.S. is already moving toward a na- 
tional financial market. Merrill Lynch, 
the brokerage firm, allows customers from 
nearly any state to write checks against 
their money-market accounts through an 
agreement with Bank One of Columbus. 
Holders of American Express Gold Cards 
will soon be able to insert the cards into | 
automatic teller machines around the U.S. 
and withdraw cash from their home bank 
accounts. New York’s Citibank plans to | 
move its 5.8 million-customer credit card 
operation to South Dakota to take ad- 
vantage of higher interest rates permitted 
there. San Francisco’s Bank of America 
has opened branches in Seattle, Dallas, 
Minneapolis and Cleveland to finance 
export business for corporations in those 
cities. These branches could easily in- 
crease their services if interstate bank- 
ing is permitted. Bank of America’s out- 





the White House proposal, saying that 
“interstate banking will foster a com- 
petitive market benefiting consumers.” 


he Carter Administration recommen- 

dation, though, still faces substantial 
opposition in Congress. Small banks are 
expected to fight vigorously against any 
change in existing laws. Said one key con- 
gressional banking aide last week: “The 
chances of these proposals passing are re- 
mote, The small bank vs. big bank issue 
is still controversial.” Nonetheless, mod- 
ern financial and credit needs in the 1980s 
appear to be an irresistible force for 
changing banking’s old ways. Citibank’s 
blue, compass-like trademark may yet be- 
come as familiar a symbol around the US. 
as McDonald’s golden arches. 2 
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Bed athe, 








‘Ryder vs. Ryder | 





| The rumble in rent-a-truck 


he founder and chairman of Jartran 
Inc., the U.S.’s newest truck rental 


“those damn Ryder people.” That is hard- 
ly surprising because Ryder System Inc 
is the nation’s largest truck-leasing firm 
But the grumbling executive is none oth- 
er than James A. Ryder, 67, who found- 
ed Ryder in 1934 with a $35 down pay- 
ment on a $200 secondhand Model A 
Ford truck 

| Ryder controlled the firm that bears 
his name until 1974, when a series of busi- 
ness setbacks led to a board-room coup. 
In that recession year, Ryder System lost 





| Jartran's grumbling founder James Ryder 





“We're offering good, clean competition.” 


a record $20 million, and some analysts 
blamed James Ryder’s overeager expan- 
sion of the firm. At the company’s Miami 


headquarters there was also grousing | 


about Ryder’s turbulent working and per- 
sonal habits. Finally, in 1975, the board 
of directors brought in Leslie O. Barnes, 
then president of Allegheny Airlines, to 
be Ryder System’s chief executive. James 
Ryder was given the title of chairman, a 
big office and no responsibilities. 

Most sexagenarians would have quiet- 
ly accepted the sinecure, which carried a 
lifetime annual pension of $100,000. But 
idleness was inconceivable to the scrappy 
Ryder, who still does 50 push-ups before 
breakfast. despises losing a badminton 
match and has a third wife 27 years his ju- 
nior. Says he: “I’m sort of a rough per- 
| son. I like rough things. Concrete, steel, 


debris, cast-iron pipes. I always liked | 
working, and I just couldn't get used to | 


working for somebody else, I guess.” 
In 1978 Ryder decided to start up an- 


other firm to rival his own. Using $5 mil- 
lion of his own money and a fleet of trucks 
assembled on credit from Ford, Chrysler 
and Fruehauf, he launched Jartran (an ac- 
ronym for James A. Ryder Transporta- 
tion) in Coral Gables, Fla., under the 


| noses of his former colleagues 
company. constantly complains about | 


| azines, posted Jartran flyers in thousands | 


Jartran is now the fastest-growing 
rent-a-truck outfit in the history of the 
business. It has aggressively bought full- 
page ads in scores of newspapers and mag- 


of apartment buildings and mailed dis- 
count cards to graduating college seniors 
who would soon be moving their books, 
hi-fi sets and clothes. After some 17 
months of operation, Jartran has more 


| than 30,000 trucks and trailers and 2,200 








independent dealers in the 48 mainland 
states. The waiting list for dealerships 
numbers 1,800. Though start-up costs 
have precluded any profits so far, Jartran 
expects revenues this year to reach close 
to $100 million. That is still only a frac- 


tion of Ryder System's $1.8 billion. 


Now the saga of Ryder vs. Ryder is 
heading into the courtroom. Ryder Sys- 
tem last spring sued Jartran for stealing 
its trademark, logo and business meth- 
ods. Both Ryder and Jartran trucks have 
two parallel, horizontal stripes across 
their sides and display the slogan RENT 
ONE WAY & LOCAL in similar designs. Jar- 
tran ads feature large pictures of James 
Ryder and tout him as “the man who in- 
vented truck rental.” Moreover, Ryder 
contends that Jartran is raiding its per- 
sonnel and that some 150 former Ryder 
employees work for the new company. 
Admits James Ryder: “Most of them have 
come on their own, but we went after 
some.” 

Jartran has got into similar legal 
battles with another major competitor, 
U-Haul, which has charged it with run- 
ning ads that make inaccurate and mis- 
leading price comparisons between the 
two companies. Jartran has fought back, 
alleging that U-Haul set “predatory” 


prices that were aimed at driving Jartran | 


off the road. Protests Ryder: “We're offer- 
ing good, clean competition. Ryder and 
U-Haul are trying to snuff us out before we 
get big.” In the meantime, James Ryder is 
determined to keep on truckin’ a 


Long Workdays 


The five-martini lunch 





apanese businessmen last week turned 

their abundant energies to bonenkai, or 
forget-the-year parties. In restaurants 
and nightclubs round the country, host- 
esses entertained them by purring de- 
murely and pouring drinks. The night 
ended, many men sped off in rented lim- 
ousines, often leaving behind bills of 
$1,500 or more. 

This is all part of kosai-hi, literally 
entertainment expenses. Japan’s national 
tax administration estimates that total 


outlay for company entertainment dur- 
ing the past fiscal year was $13.3 bil- 
lion, up 11.2% from the previous year. 
While the Japanese defense budget is 
.9% of the country’s G.N.P., corporate 
wining and dining accounts for 1.2% of | 
total national output. Japanese tax law 


| even permits smaller companies to write 
| off more entertainment than large ones, 
| on the grounds that fledgling firms have 








more need to grease the corporate skids 
In Japan, kosai-hi is the rule. Top ex- 
ecutives are expected to spend up to three 
or four nights a week entertaining—eat- 
ing in posh restaurants or golfing on 
lush greens. When a Japanese company 
launches a new product, its executives 
entertain prospective buyers to help them 
reach a consensus fast. Says Ryutaro Noh- 
mura, a leading tentmaker: “Kosai-hi is | 


SMVHNS VaiMOvSY 





Businessmen’s night on the town in Tokyo 





“The very source of our economic vitality.” 
nothing less than the lubricant for our | 
enormous business machine, the very 
source of our economic vitality.” 

Some executives insist that entertain- 
ing can be a hard day’s night. The pres- 
ident of an Osaka chemical company 
complains that he is forced to “go com- | 
pletely dry” on weekends. “Otherwise my | 
health would be endangered.” 

But kosai-hi has its critics. The gov- 
ernment earlier this year proposed to 
levy stiff taxes on corporate expenditures 
but then relented under pressure from 
the business community. Its final solu- 
tion: tax the portion of kosai-hi that ex- 
ceeds a corporation's entertainment ex- 
penditures in the previous year. 

That is hardly a radical solution, but 
kosai-hi supporters explain that the busi- 
ness of Japan is business. Says Tent- 
maker Nohmura: “A three-martini lunch 
is fine, but why not make it four or five? 
Nobody will question the bill so long as 
it helps business.” a) 
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ERIC FLAXENBURG GOT 
ACOMPUTER AND TOOK A 
GIANT STEP BACKWARD. 


Eric and his wife, Jean, bought an 18th century farm near Elverson, a 
village deep in the heart of Pennsylvania Dutch country. 

They started the French Creek Sheep and Wool Company, and ran it pretty 
much as if they'd founded it a couple of hundred years ago. They made baby 
buntings, sheepskin coats, and greasewool sweaters. Business boomed. 

But success brought problems, as it often does. 

Eric and Jean found it impossible to keep up 
with the growing mound of mail orders and paper- 
work, keep good quality control, and still have time 
for their customers. 

Then they bought a small IBM computer. “If it weren’t 
for that IBM machine in the barn, we'd be wiped out? Eric 
says. “It’s relieved us of the unbelievable headaches of 
bookkeeping and administrative work, and lets us 
go back to paying more attention to workmanship 
and to our customers.” 

And that’s the beauty of computers. 

They handle 20th century drudgery 
for big and little businesses, alike. But 
they can also give people more time for 
people —just like in the good old days. 

Which only goes to show that a giant 
step backward can sometimes be a step in 
the right direction. = 
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Slippery Roads 
Japanese autos invade Europe 


he plight of the European auto indus- 

try sounds all too familiar to depressed 
American carmakers. Sales in 1980 de- 
clined an estimated 12%, while Japanese 
imports climbed nearly 30%. Thousands 
of workers were laid off or had their hours 
cut back last year, and losses by major 
car manufacturers are staggering. 
France’s Peugeot S.A. lost an estimated 
$33 million in 1980, and BL Ltd. (for- 
merly British Leyland), maker of Tri- 
umph and Jaguar, ran $960 million in the 
red. In fact, BL Ltd.'s very existence de- 
pends on its receiving $2 billion in gov- 
ernment aid to help pay for development 
and introduction costs of a new 59 m.p.g. 
Mini-Metro model 

The aggressive Japanese are a key fac- 
tor in the European auto slump. Hardest 
hit are countries that do not have an 
agreement with Japan to limit imports 
In Sweden, for example, Volvo and Saab 





German magazine cover: “Europe Runover” 


Car imports almost doubled in one year. 
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The 59-m.p.g. Mini-Metro model that is the key to BL Ltd.'s corporate survival 
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assembly lines have been working three- 
day weeks. The Japanese have increased 
their market share in that country from 
1% in 1970 to 14% at present. 
Japanese-made autos currently com- 
mand 10.3% of sales in West Germany, al- 
most double the level of just one year ago. 
Because of lower labor costs, more effi- 
cient production and currency differences, 


a Toyota now sells in West Germany for | 


up to 20% less than a Volkswagen. A re- 
cent cover on the German newsmagazine 
Der Spiegel showed a yellow car with 
slanted eyes for headlights and buck teeth 
projecting over the bumper. Since West 
Germany ships 27% of its national pro- 
duction of goods abroad, the Bonn gov- 
ernment thinks that it cannot impose im- 
port restrictions on Japanese cars without 
risking a damaging trade war. But pres- 
sure from labor unions is growing. Volks- 
wagen this week had to put 6,700 of its 
workers on a shortened work schedule 

France and Italy, on the other hand, 
have stringent import restrictions that 
have prevented the Japanese from cap- 
turing more than 3% of the local mar- 
kets. The success of its economical R-5 
(known as Le Car in the US.) helped 
France’s Renault to increase sales last 
year by 11%. Italy’s Fiat expanded its 
share of the local market from 50.9% 
to 52.3%, despite weak demand for its 
larger models and intermittent strikes 
that reduced production in September 
by 48%. 

So far, the Europeans have not been 
able to agree on a unified approach for 
battling the Japanese. In November, auto- 
industry representatives from France, 
Italy, Sweden, West Germany and Brit- 
ain went to Tokyo to plead for export re- 
Straints. But at exactly the same time, 
Volkswagen Chairman Toni Schmiicker 
was busy arranging an important deal 
with Nissan, maker of Datsuns, that could 
eventually lead to the production of up to 
200,000 Volkswagens in Japan. Said one 
Volkswagen official: “I think there’s an 
American saying for it: ‘If you can’t beat 
‘em, join ‘em.’ ~ 
The Europeans will have to move 





quickly to fight Japanese competition or 
they will lose even more of their auto mar- 
ket. Experts predict that next year Eu- 
rope will import more cars than it ex- 
ports. By 1985, according to forecasters, 
the Japanese may have captured nearly 
15% of the British market and 17% of 
West Germany’s new car sales. The Jap- 
anese now have 21% of the U.S. auto mar- 
ket. European automakers, like their 
American counterparts, will have to face 
the Japanese challenge by obtaining more 
cooperation from often fractious labor 
unions, boosting productivity and turning 
out cars that can compete with the Jap- 
anese in price and appeal. = 


Discreet Chic | 


No initials, please 


ierre Cardin wallpaper. Gloria Van- 

derbilt sweatsuits. Calvin Klein 
denim diaper covers. The designer craze 
has made flauntable fashions more com- 
monplace than chic. Now Louis Vuitton, 
the French maker of luxury luggage, has 
concluded that many self-respecting 
snobs may prefer more subtlety. This fall 
Vuitton will introduce a new line of trunks 
and suitcases that do not have its famous 
LV initials sprinkled across the covering 
fabric. 

Vuitton’s familiar trademark of 
crossed golden initials intermingled in a 
floral pattern dates back to 1896. Georges 
Vuitton, son of the firm's founder, cre- 
ated the design to make the bags difficult 


| for counterfeiters to copy. Over the years, 


the distinctive canvas fabric became a fa- 
vorite of the rich and renowned, includ- 
ing Charles Lindbergh, Rose Kennedy 
and Lauren Bacall. Marlene Dietrich 
once filled an entire limousine with 23 
Vuitton cases 

For decades Vuitton produced only 
items priced beyond the means of the 
masses. Beginning in the 1960s, however, 
the company broadened its offerings to in- 
clude less expensive backpacks, hand- 
bags, wallets, umbrellas, key cases and 
even dog leashes. All bore the distinctive 
LV symbol. 

The Vuitton initials, however, are now 
so ubiquitous that some of the firm’s tra- 
ditional customers are grumbling. Said 
one impeccably dressed matron who 
stopped at Vuitton’s Manhattan shop last 
week to ask about the plain bags: “I don’t 
want my friends to think I'm adhering to 
the fad of having designer initials on ev- 
erything.” Vuitton will still make its stan- 
dard initialed line for those who wish to 
be walking billboards. 





The famous lettering on a Vuitton key case 
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culpture’s Queen Bee 





he house is an emblem of the life and the work. It sprawls 
on Spring Street in lower Manhattan, several blocks east 
of SoHo’s boutiqueland and just above the bustle of Chi- 
natown. Outside, the 19th century red brick structure is 
at once dignified and haphazard looking. Inside, it becomes a 
succession of caves: several buildings joined together (one of 
them a former abortion clinic or else a private lunatic asylum 
—the stories never tally), with the dividing walls knocked out, 
so that one goes up and down a series of levels. The floors are 
black and polished; the rooms are lined with matte black sculp- 
tures, whose cellular structures, like nocturnal honeycombs or 
trued-up ants’ nests, intensify the labyrinthine feel of the house. 
Because most of the shut- 
ters are closed, the light 
inside is dim, and even 
those objects that are not 
black seem to be. The 
place is a continuous col- 
lage, from the ground floor 
workrooms—a former ga- 
rage filled with stacks of 
the owner's working ma- 
terial: wood slats, newel 
posts, balls, balusters, a 
hive of infinitely replicat- 
ed fragments awaiting 
wholeness—to the severe 
bedroom, with its pressed- 
metal industrial closets 
and barracks-like auster- 
ity. The collage extends 
into the cupboards, which, 
when opened, reveal a 
hoard of oddments and 
chotchkes: vanity sets, 
inlaid boxes, tarnished 
trays, ugly Edwardian candlesticks with silver frills, like the 
stock of a dotty junkshop owner who cannot bear to part with 
anything. Mere presence in the cave signifies “treasure.” 

The house belongs, of course, to the sculptor Louise Nev- 
elson. She has lived in it for close on 30 years, acquiring more 
rooms, filling them up. By now it is the hive of the queen bee, 
where Nevelson presides over a small force of workers: car- 
pentry and joinery assistants who help with the sculpture, and 
her archivist, friend, photographer and general factotum Diana 
MacKown. Nevelson still leaves it often enough to be a near leg- 
endary sight in Manhattan’s galleries and shops, and an en- 
during staple in the pages of Women’s Wear Daily. She likes to 
swathe herself in costume and go to parties; she dislikes cook- 
ing for herself and frequents small local restaurants in Little 
Italy and SoHo, where she is treated with the deference one 
would associate with Hizzoner the Mayor (which, in a cultural 
sense, she almost is). 

Nevelson’s disciplined work habits remain exactly the same 
as they have been for the past 40 years. Quick to correct those 
who call her a night owl, she describes herself as a “dawn per- 
son”; she likes to rise at 4:30 a.m. and start work, sometimes on 
the big constructions she is best known for, sometimes on the 
multitude of studies—a mere fragment of wood glued to a dark 
mounting sheet—that she produces in lieu of drawings and that 
| form teetering stacks in the upstairs studios. 

Nevelson is past 80, without seeming so. One of the results 





At 80, Louise Nevelson still brings a sense of drama to her life—and work 








“A block of space for light, a block for shadow”: Nevelson’s Moon Tide Il 





| denstein last spring, and throughout the summer a selection of 





| until quite recently, strictly edited, so that it bears an imposing 
| sense of consistency and energy. There are 80-year-old artists 


of having a public mask is that its wearer seems to age more slow- 
ly, and no persona in the field of American culture is more in- 
stantly recognizable than hers. The armature of bone is a little 
more visible through the gaunt face when the makeup is off, the 
immense clumps of false eyelashes, glued double or treble to 
her lids, seem rather darker against the skin; the expression is 
slightly more imperious. Otherwise there is little apparent 
change. 

In looks, Nevelson’s style may be described as collage driv- 
en relentlessly to excess, a cross between Catherine the Great 
and a bag lady: paisley scarves, blue work shirt, full-length chin- 
chilla, Oriental brocade, embroidered waistband, flounces, a rat- 

racecauery tling boar-tusk necklace 
and a black riding cap. 
(When Nevelson was 
picked as one of the twelve 
Best-Dressed Women by 
Publicist Eleanor Lam- 
bert in 1977, few of her 
acquaintances were sur- 
prised: there was, as one 
friend remarked, nowhere 
else to put her and no 
known way to ignore her.) 
“Personally, I'm dramat- 
ic, it seems,” she told an 
interviewer a few years 
ago. “I havea feeling may- 
be my appearance is de- 
ceptive. Because if you're 
going to put on a show like 
I do, they don’t know be- 
neath that fagade there’s | 
something else.” | 

What lies beneath the 
facade is a self-construct- 
ed woman, one of the four or five most distinguished living sculp- 
tors. By right, the grande dame of American art is Georgia 
O'Keeffe, 13 years Nevelson’s senior; but O'Keeffe is reported 
to be almost blind and unable to paint any longer. Not so Nev- 
elson, who sails into her ninth decade with undiminished vigor. 
The year 1980 brought her a load of work, commissions and ex- 
hibitions heavy enough to floor an artist half her age. It was her 
big year. In its wake, some 20 of her giant steel sculptures 
—scaled up from Nevelson’s maquettes by the Lippincott works 
in North Haven, Conn., a foundry the size of a shipyard—are 
under construction for various corporate and civic bodies. She 
held a show of her wood constructions and collages at Wil- 





her major “environmental” sculptures from the "50s and ‘60s 
—arrays and assemblies of separate pieces, meant to confront 
the viewer with whole surrounding families of shape and texture 
—went on view at the Whitney Museum in New York. This 
year, according to her dealer, Nevelson is “resting.” Rest, in 
terms of a career like hers, is an extremely relative term. 

To be prolific is nothing—it fails to distinguish an artist 
from a grunion—but Nevelson’s abundant output has also been, 








The artist with her sculptural environment Dawn's Wedding Feast 


during her 1980 exhibition at New York's Whitney Museum | 
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Suggestions of altar screens and icon covers: Royal Tide IV, 1960 
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An untitled collage, 1974 





| who are content to repeat their own formal inventions as cli- 

| chés. Most, though not all, of Nevelson’s work is free from that 
tendency. If she is not one of the great formal innovators of mod- 
ern sculpture—and her contribution to its syntax cannot fairly 
be compared with Picasso's, Tatlin’s, Brancusi’s or even David 
Smith’s—she has a very deep reservoir of feeling that has in- 
fused her art and saves it from looking arid or repetitious. As a 
sculptor of feeling, her only peer among living American artists 
is Isamu Noguchi. In a time of short careers and small ca- 
reerists, in a commercialized art world strewn with cultural 
ghosts and aesthetic trivia, her obsessed, delicate and nocturnal 
imagination remains unusual, a legacy from the romantic belief 
in the healing and transforming powers of art, which is van- 
ishing from our culture. 

In the past 25 years Nevelson may fairly be said to have re- 
| invented environmental art for herself. In the 1920s and ‘30s 
| many artists worked on room-size environments in which paint- 

ing and sculpture were melded on an architectural scale. But no- 
body had given this juncture between the categories of art the 
intense poetic charge that Nevelson brought to it. This became 
triumphantly clear in the large sculptures she started produc- 
ing in the late '50s, the environmental walls. Essentially they 
consist of irregular stacks of shallow boxes, filled with forms in 
relief and painted black. They have an extraordinarily digni- 


fied, almost hieratic sense of presence. Under the unifying skin | 


of black paint (ordinary house paint sprayed on the raw wood), 
the rich accumulations of shape, the curious offcuts and re- 
peated units, are as effectively transmuted into pure shadow as 
the objects depicted in a painting by Seurat become pure light. 
The box as miniature stage, containing strange images like 
a diorama of another world, was one of the favorite devices of 
surrealism, used incessantly from Max Ernst in the ‘20s to Jo- 
seph Cornell in the "40s. Nevelson gave it a unique density and 
gravity. She took the box’s power as theater and subjected it to 
a constructivist rigor of formal layout. The past life of the wood 
pieces was still apparent: the nicks and flaws, the signs of use 
and disuse, all preserved and yet held at an emotional distance 
by the pall of black. But her instinct for placement, for what 


shapes to repeat and where to repeat them, and how to break 
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their sequence into daring asymmetrics and unexpected detach- 
ments of rhythm, was carried out with an unfailing formal sense. 
This disciplined what might otherwise have been a too lush 
spread of metaphorical associations—with Russian altar screens, 
icon covers (for there is something numinous, if not exactly re- 
ligious, about Nevelson’s imagination), tombs and reliquaries. 
At the same time, the flatness of the walls and screens—the 
boxes were shallow, and Nevelson rarely tried to make sculpture- 
in-the-round—gave them a great depth of pictorial suggestion. 
One seemed to be looking not at an explicit sculptural fact but 
at a dark reef of nuances: form laid beside and over form, shad- 
ow vanishing into deeper shadow, leading the eye inward to a 
profusion of veiled detail that demanded the most strenuous at- 
tention. In an environment she showed at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1959, Dawn's Wedding Feast (reassembled in her 
1980 show at the Whitney), Nevelson turned this effect inside 
out by painting the whole array white, not black. The chalky sur- 
face now produced an effect of mummification, not atmospher- 
ic distance: the calcined forms, visually explicit, retreated from 
the eye ina startling way. She also made a number of gold-paint- 
ed sculptures that were, on the whole, less successful. The same 
eloquence of arrangement was there; but because the gold paint 
was only paint, while trying to manifest a flat-out barbaric op- 
ulence, it looked (and still looks) faintly tacky, as substitutes do. 


he black sculpture remains the core of her work. It 

reached its climax in 1977 with a big wooden construc- 

tion, a sort of fempietto, or metaphysical shanty, called 

Mrs. N's Palace. “1 fell in love with black; it contained 

all color,” she comments. “It wasn’t a negation of color. It was 

an acceptance. Black is the most aristocratic color of all, the 

only aristocratic color. For me this is the ultimate. You can be 
quiet, and it contains the whole thing.” 

In no sense could Nevelson be called an intellectual artist. 

To talk to her for a while is to enter a blurred framework in 

which precise dates, influences, exact encounters and the nor- 

mal to-and-fro of an artist’s life are blended into a sometimes ir- 

ritating sense of self-engendered myth. Nevelson is, in fact, the 

Martha Graham of sculpture, and both her work and her in- | 
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